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ABSTRACT 


REVIVAL IN THE WESLEYAN TRADITION: 
A TRINITARIAN GOSPEL OF SALVATION 
AND ENCOUNTER WITH GOD 


by 
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United Theological Seminary, 2021 


Mentor 


Thomas E. Jones, DMin 
Tan R. Dunn, DMin 


This project hypothesized that participants in a weekend event focused on the Trinitarian 
gospel, Wesleyan experience and encounter with the Holy Spirit, testimonies, prophetic 
worship, and practical application will encounter God and have evidence of that 
encounter consistent with biblical and Wesleyan theology of salvation and the Holy 
Spirit. The context of this project was a medium-sized United Methodist Church in 
Illinois Great Rivers Conference, Nameoki United Methodist Church. This was a 
grounded theory study, using pre- and post-event surveys, testimonies, and reflective 
journaling to evaluate the event impact. Participants encountered God in ways consistent 


with Wesleyan and biblical witness. 
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I am not afraid that the people called Methodists should ever cease to exist either in 
Europe or America. But I am afraid lest they should only exist as a dead sect, having the 
form of religion without the power. And this undoubtedly will be the case unless they 
hold fast both the doctrine, spirit, and discipline with which they first set out.! 


—John Wesley, “Of Separation from the Church: Bristol, July 22, 1786, 
Thoughts Upon Methodism” 





' John Wesley, “Of Separation from the Church: Bristol, July 22, 1786, Thoughts Upon 
Methodism,” The Works of John Wesley: The Bicentennial Edition, vol. xviii, Journal 2, ed. by Albert C 
Outler, Frank Baker, Richard P Heitzenrater, and Randy L Maddox (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1984), 
https://www-ministrymatters-com.utsdayton.idm.oclc.org/library/#/000wjw- 
new/3ac8d 1 f42e7901 £9 18492c1c825052d0/of-separation-from-the-church. html. 
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INTRODUCTION 


No researcher is without perspective or lens. My lens at this point in the journey is 
through my experience of baptism or filling with the Holy Spirit in 2016. Interestingly, 
although the Holy Spirit figures prominently in the logo of the denomination, I did not 
know if Methodists believed in the baptism of the Holy Spirit. It was not taught in 
seminary or mentioned in any sermon I had heard. When I re-read the classic Methodist 
scholars from my seminary days and compendiums of his journal on the internet, I 
realized Wesley’s experience at Fetter Lane on January 1, 1739, and the power of God 
poured out in the few months following, were either entirely missing from selections of 
Wesley’s journals and denominational timelines, or the impact of that experience was 
missing from their analysis. Thankfully, Wesley did write about his experience. These 
were included in the Bicentennial edition of Wesley’s Works, and other reliable sources 
incorporated his testimony in their analysis of his theology. What a difference it makes! 

I first experienced the life-changing power of God when I came to faith as an 
adult in 1997. It seemed many in the church did not know the treasure entrusted to them 
or how desperately the world needed it. I left my career as a CPA to learn about this 
treasure and share it with others in full-time ministry. Along the journey, I picked up 
various discipleship resources to help people grow in relationship with God—small 
groups, Bible study, missions, worship, prayer, sacraments, etc. Each of these were 


important in my journey and prepared the way, but it was the baptism or filling with the 
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Holy Spirit that brought the most marked turning point in my life since coming to faith in 
1997. Between those two points, my efforts were focused on striving to know God and be 
a more faithful disciple. In contrast, the filling by the Holy Spirit came not from an 
academic exercise or efforts but in surrender to God—surrender of fear (fear of rejection, 
shame, financial loss), pride, striving, and desires (desire for approval, to please others). 
When I laid these down, promised to receive whatever God sent, and asked God to fill 
every part of my being, the Holy Spirit filled me in overflowing power. With that filling 
came new freedom, peace, and understanding of the Bible and Christian beliefs. The first 
chapter shares this journey, as well as the context for my project, Nameoki UMC. 

Since coming to faith in Christ as an adult, I believed and experienced that God 
changes lives in real, tangible, and incarnate ways through the gospel. I believed the 
greater works of John 14 were possible somehow, even if I did not know how. For the 
first twelve years of my ministry, I tried to join Jesus in that work in the usual ways 
Methodists do—feed the hungry, clothe the naked, shelter the homeless, speak against 
injustice, tutor children, and listen to and pray with people in distress. All of these were 
worthy efforts to share the love of God; however, they rarely led to lasting change or 
relationship with God through Jesus. More often, the same people came back every 
month, imprisoned in disability, addiction, poverty, or mental illness. I did not know why 
God was not changing these lives, but I believed God had a better answer, and God 
does—in the indwelling relationship of the Holy Spirit. There are many scriptures about 
the power of God and the inheritance of the Spirit. I chose to study John 14, with 
particular emphasis on the dwelling places for God’s Spirit in v. 2 and 23. Jesus’ teaching 


about this indwelling relationship and greater works is explained in Chapter Two. 


I had never heard Methodists speak about the baptism of the Spirit except in 
negative terms toward Pentecostal believers and speaking in tongues. I had not heard 
much about the Holy Spirit at all in the UMC other than the historical day of Pentecost 
remembered each year in some churches, spiritual gifts, and fruit of the Spirit. The Book 
of Discipline did not address the baptism of the Spirit and little about the Holy Spirit. I 
needed to go to the source of Methodist doctrine, John Wesley. Although I learned about 
Wesley in seminary, I saw as the historical founder of the Methodist movement. I did not 
realize that he was also acknowledged far beyond Methodism as a leading revivalist. John 
Wesley’s sermons, journals, and letters detailed his journey from a failed missionary and 
perfectionist Anglican pietist to witnessing the power of God and the outpouring of 
revival. His writing gives insight into the development of his understanding of the way of 
salvation and the work of the Holy Spirit. Chapter Three presents this journey from 
Wesley’s early years through the start of the revival in early 1739. 

As Wesley reflected on his own and others’ experiences of the Holy Spirit and the 
journey of salvation, he recognized that the indwelling of the Holy Spirit was essential to 
the fullness of salvation. For Wesley, “full salvation” involved both justification and 
sanctification. The goal of salvation was the restoration of the image of God by the 
sanctifying work of the Holy Spirit. He understood that this image was greatly marred, 
and in some cases entirely lost in the Fall. The Holy Spirit is active in the process of 
salvation from the very first stirrings to final glory. Chapter Four explains what Wesley 
taught, preached, and wrote as his theology of the Holy Spirit and the way of salvation. 

Leading people to see and believe something they did not know existed or had 


been pushed on them previously in a hurtful way is a challenge of change leadership. 


Learning to lead people effectively through change and leading the way without losing 
people are skills that must be developed. Leading in the secular world for secular 
purposes and goals is somewhat different than leading someone into an experience with 
God. In the former, the results are up to the leader and participants to design, accept, and 
accomplish, but when we are leading people in relationship with God, God is the One 
who does the “heavy lifting.” The purpose, plan, means, and results are God’s. Our job is 
to discern what God is doing and let God lead the way, as we pray, trust, and obey, doing 
as Jesus did, speaking the words of God and doing the works of God as the Spirit gives 
ability. Chapter Five considers insights from change leadership models for this project. 
Chapter Six explains and analyzes the project. The project tested the theory that a 
weekend event focused on the Trinitarian gospel and encounter with the Holy Spirit 
would be effective in inviting Wesleyans to encounter God in ways consistent with 
biblical and Wesleyan theology of full salvation and the Holy Spirit. Most of the 
participants have been members of the church for many years, most serve in leadership, 
and a few were in small group Bible studies and a prayer group prior to the event. The 
project draws on the “Encounter Weekend” model of Catch the Fire (home of the Toronto 
Outpouring) and their experience in revival and leading people into encounter with God. 
Catch the Fire’s approach, theology, and experience in leading people to encounter God 
is biblical, Trinitarian, consistent with Wesleyan theology, and experiential in nature. 
Their teaching during the weekend emphasized healing and forgiveness in Christ, the 
love of God, the power of the Holy Spirit, the indwelling unity made possible by Jesus 


and the Holy Spirit, and the position of believers seated with Christ in heavenly places. 


As aresult of the weekend event with follow-up journaling, I expected that 
participants would experience an encounter with God evidenced in one or more ways: 
increased fruit of the Spirit; improved physical, emotional, spiritual, relationship, or 
financial health or outlook on life; greater understanding of Christian faith; more interest 
in spiritual disciplines of prayer, worship, and reading God’s word; or testimonies of 
experiencing God in ways that are consistent with the biblical and Wesleyan witness. The 
project was conducted at Nameoki UMC, in Granite City, Illinois, but the principles 
would apply to any of the eight other churches I have served. The effectiveness of the 
model was evaluated and documented by pre- and post-surveys, longer writing prompts 
before, during, and following the event, and written and verbal testimonies. 

The results were beautiful. Nine of the fourteen participants recorded significant 
experiences, including increases in fruit of the Spirit, improved health, increased 
understanding, increased desire to study God’s word, more prayer, worship, sense of 
calling, etc. Five were more reserved in their responses, but of these five, all but one 
experienced some fruit of encounter from the event. (The one who indicated no impact 
did not participate at all on Saturday, which was more than half of the total event and the 
most focused and impactful portion.) Four Nameoki members began Disciple Bible Study 
for the first time following the event, and eight other participants restarted after stopping 
Disciple due to COVID19. Most beautiful were the testimonies of the ways that God 
spoke and revealed God’s love, forgiveness, and healing, in some cases physical and in 
other cases emotional healing. So, now let us open the door, let God in, and see what God 


will do to heal, deliver, and bring the Kingdom on earth as in Heaven. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Introduction 

Frederick Buechner said, “The kind of work God usually calls you to is the kind 
of work (a) that you need most to do and (5) that the world most needs to have done. .. . 
The place God calls you to is the place where your deep gladness and the world's deep 
hunger meet.”! A Doctor of Ministry is more than an academic exercise. It begins at the 
point of connection between “ministry interests and skills” and the “needs of the 
context.” This leads to the focus, theme, and hypothesis of the Doctor of Ministry 
Project.” This chapter provides an explanation of the faith journey that led to this project, 
the ministry context in which it was tested, and the contexts to which it may applied. 

I came to the Doctor of Ministry to understand, articulate, and learn how to invite 
others from the Wesleyan tradition into a relationship with God that I did not know 
existed before 2015. For the first twelve years of my ministry, like many of my 
parishioners and peers in the UMC, I recited the few words of the creeds mentioning the 


Holy Spirit, celebrated Pentecost Sunday as the birthday of the church, and read Acts 2, 





' Frederick Buechner, “Vocation,” from Quote of the Day, 
http://www. frederickbuechner.com/quote-of-the-day/2017/7/18/vocation. Originally from Frederick 
Buechner, Wishful Thinking: A Seeker’s ABC (New York, NY: HarperOne, 1973). 


? “Student Manual for the Doctor of Ministry Program of United Theological Seminary,” Doctoral 
Studies Committee, (Dayton, OH, August 2019), 29, 
https://united.edu/testcanvas/files/DoctoralManualRev.pdf. 
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but I did not know much of anything about the Holy Spirit. I had experienced the “heart 


strangely warmed” and other evidence of the Holy Spirit when I began seeking God as an 
adult and reaffirmed my faith. I felt “shivers” in times of insight or assurance, and I 
believed then and now these were evidence of the Holy Spirit, but I was uncomfortable 
with the idea of speaking in tongues, spiritual forces of evil, the baptism of the Spirit, and 
manifestations and gifts of the Spirit. 

Between 2010 and 2013, God brought several people into my life who began to 
witness and teach me more about the Holy Spirit. I listened, but I was still cautiously 
skeptical, unsure of what we believed as Methodists. Through a series of events between 
late 2015 and September 2016, as I was searching for more of God, I experienced what I 
came to understand as a baptism of the Holy Spirit, in the sense of being filled to 
overflowing in a consuming, life-changing way. It was a “born-again-again” experience. 
My perspective changed from questioning the traditional gospel message and 
interpretation of scripture to being fully committed to, clear about, and confident in the 
truth of the gospel, traditional understandings of salvation, sin, and atonement, and the 
truth and authority of the entirety of God’s Word. My approach to social justice and 
mercy ministries, preaching and sermon preparation, prayer, and leadership all changed 
from being focused on what I could do and pleasing others, to being intentionally 
dependent on the Holy Spirit and the work of God. It was the single most transforming 
and formative event in my life and ministry since first experiencing and accepting God’s 
saving grace as an adult. I could not go back, and yet, I had no lens or language in my 
Methodist experience and training to understand and articulate what I had experienced or 


to invite others into this glorious encounter and relationship with God. 


As I continued to experience the Holy Spirit, speak with other Methodists, and 
observe the theological debates in our denomination, I became convinced of several 
things. First, Wesley’s theology and experience of the Holy Spirit has not been taught to 
many seminarians. Second, as a result of the lack of teaching in the seminaries, most 
Methodist pastors and laity do not know much about the Holy Spirit, and even fewer 
know about or accept this experience of the baptism or filling of the Holy Spirit as part of 
our Wesleyan tradition. Third, pastors and laity are filling the void of Wesleyan 
pneumatology with a variety of non-Christian beliefs. Fourth, this lack of an 
understanding and relationship with the Holy Spirit has resulted in a distortion, 
confusion, and even abandonment of the gospel by some pastors and laity in our 
churches, who believe the traditional gospel is irrelevant, untrue, and even harmful. 

I believe what is most needed to restore life to the church is for a fresh filling with 
the Holy Spirit in the Wesleyan sense of both the first and second work of grace, the 
fullness of salvation, and the experience of the presence and power of God. The Holy 
Spirit is the Spirit of Truth who reveals and teaches God’s truth, brings conviction, 
empowers people to glorify God, fills the believer with the love of God and joy and peace 
in believing, and works in us the restoration of the image of God through sanctifying 
grace. We need more pastors and laity who have had life-changing encounters with the 
Holy Spirit, who are led by and lead by the Holy Spirit, and who are equipped with a 
Wesleyan theology of the Holy Spirit to share their witness and invite others into that 
relationship. We would have less burn-out, fewer moral failures, more “fresh bread” from 
the pulpit, a deeper understanding and appreciation and passion for sharing the gospel, 


and churches that are spiritually alive as they are connected to the Lord and Giver of Life. 


Context 
The context for my project was Nameoki UMC, in the Mississippi River District 
(MRD) of the Illinois Great Rivers Conference (IGRC), where I was appointed as pastor 
in July 2019. I originally hoped to offer the event to the wider MRD; however, COVID19 
restrictions limited the size and scope of the event to the Nameoki congregation and a 
few clergy who were able to participate online. Based on my experience pastoring eight 
UMCs in eastern North Carolina, and what I have learned in researching the IGRC, 


Nameoki is a good example of churches in both the NCCUMC and IGRC. 


Illinois Great Rivers and North Carolina Conferences 

The IGRC and NCCUMC are similar in demographics, economics, and 
geography. NCCUMC consists of eight districts spread over fifty-six mostly rural 
counties in Eastern North Carolina. The counties and churches were once centered 
around thriving agriculture and small manufacturing, but most are now struggling due to 
globalization and industrialization of family farms. North Carolina is one of the more 
conservative Bible-belt states and is home to several prominent evangelists. 

The IGRC covers the majority of the state of Illinois and consists of ten districts 
in eighty-seven counties. Except for cities like Springfield, IGRC consists primarily of 
smaller towns, with rural, agricultural, industrial, or suburban economies. The remaining 


four districts of the state are in the more liberal and densely populated Northern Illinois 
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Conference, headquartered in Chicago.? The MRD is located in Southwestern Illinois and 
consists primarily of rural and small town churches in the Metro-East St. Louis area, with 
a few larger UMCs located in the county seat and retail hub.* The region has a rich 


history of camp meetings and is also home to several revivalists. 


Nameoki United Methodist Church 

Nameok1 is the larger of three UMCs in Granite City, Illinois, a steel-mill town in 
the East St. Louis metro area, located twenty to twenty-five minutes from most areas of 
St. Louis and roughly the same distance from the Madison County seat and retail center 
on the Illinois side. Nameoki was chartered in 1950 as an outreach of Niedringhaus UMC 
(which closed in 2020). Nameoki grew to be one of the larger churches in IGRC in the 
1970s, with membership of 600 and attendance of 275. Members worked in a variety of 
industries, including the steel mill, railroad, education, healthcare, banking, and law. 

With the economy heavily dependent on the steel mills, Nameoki and Granite 
City were affected by downturns in the steel industry beginning in the 1970s. The 
population of Granite City fell 20% between 1970 and 1990,° and AWA dropped from 
around 275 to 175. Although there was a slight rebound in the late 1990s, worship 


attendance and membership began another steady decline beginning in early 2000. 





3 “Districts,” Northern Illinois Annual Conference (Chicago, IL, 2020), 
https://www.umcnic.org/about/districts. 


4 “Church Locator Map: Mississippi River,” [/linois Great Rivers Conference of The United 
Methodist Church (Springfield, IL, 2017), 
https://www.igrc.org/churchlocatormap?selLocation=Mississippi+River. 


5 “Granite City, Illinois Population,” World Population Review (Walnut, CA, 2020), 
https://worldpopulationreview.com/us-cities/granite-city-il-population. 
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Nameoki was still a larger program church with vibrant ministries for all ages, including 
a large vacation Bible school, Christmas program, youth group, Sunday School, 
fellowship suppers, fundraisers, and community classes.° 

In March 2019, however, the church suffered another decline in attendance when 
the pastor started meeting with members to start another church in town in reaction to the 
denomination’s traditional doctrine of marriage and sexuality. The pastor was removed, 
an interim pastor was appointed, and the mostly retired, very committed remaining 
members worked hard to keep the church running. New people stepped up to help and all 
worked together with a sense of joy and purpose to rebuild. When I arrived in 2019, I 
found the members excited, full of faith and hope, open to change, receptive to 
leadership, responsive to discipleship and spiritual growth, proactive in invitation and 
outreach, active in the community, and very supportive and appreciative of their pastor. 

Nameoki ended 2019 and began 2020 with the addition of restarted children’s 
programs, a new 34-week Disciple Bible study, and a confirmation class. COVID19 
presented a whole new level of challenges to rebuilding and expanding our ministries and 
reach. Disciple Bible study had to stop, but that recently restarted with some new 
participants. Another ongoing Bible study, children, and United Methodist Women 
moved online and ultimately the number of participants in all three grew beyond the 
original groups. Confirmation youth met online, which afforded more time to walk 


through the Bible and Wesleyan theology together. Time and resources were invested to 





® “Church Snapshot: Granite City Nameoki UMC,” Illinois Great Rivers 
Conference/Congregational Development (Springfield, IL, 2017), 
https://www.igrc.org/churchsnapshotdetail/196512, and “Nameoki United Methodist Church History” and 
“Pictures,” Nameoki United Methodist Church (Granite City, IL), http://nameokiumc.org. 
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begin live-streaming and improve the online and in-person combined worship. Members 
formed a caring caller team and weekly mailings were sent to keep in contact with 
members, particularly those without internet. An online prayer group started meeting 
three days each week to pray for the needs of the church and community. The project 
event was also an important experience in the spiritual formation of the leaders, as most 
of the members of the Church Council attended. COVID presented challenges, but in the 
midst of the challenges, God has been laying a foundation of healthy leadership, 
investment in technology and staffing, and core ministries that are launching points to 


new and expanded ministries and outreach. 


Experience and Demographics of Other United Methodist Churches 

There are certain characteristics that UMCs tend to have in common. This section 
will present some of those. First, to provide some context, I have served nine UMCs of 
various sizes and settings since graduating from Duke Divinity School in 2003. Eight of 
those were in North Carolina (NCCUMC)—as an associate in three larger congregations 
(membership 1200, AWA 400-500), and a solo pastor in a small-town “First” church 
(AWA 45-50) and a four-church rural charge (AWA 75-100). In 2019, I was appointed 
as pastor of Nameoki and relocated to Illinois (IGRC). 

The churches I have served were like most UMCs, predominantly white and 
middle class. About 45% of the members were married and attended together, 42% were 
divorced, widowed, or single, and 13% were married but only one spouse attended. The 
average age was around seventy in smaller churches and sixty in larger churches. Most 


members in the larger churches worked in or retired from management, technology, 
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medical, and government positions, while those in smaller churches worked in education, 
social work, medical, government, factories, railroad, and farming. 

Those who grew up during the Great Depression remember large families pulling 
together to run family farms and filling an entire pew or two on Sunday morning. Some 
in their 70s and 80s remember the heyday of their town, when church pews were full and 
businesses thrived. Some in that generation lived in multigenerational homes with 
grandparents, aunts, and cousins, while the men went to war. Those in their 60s grew up 
with society and home in transition due to industrialization and globalization, closing 
factories, consolidation of farms, shrinking and dividing families, increased mobility and 
relocation, new technology bringing visual images from around the world, the battle for 
Civil Rights, the Vietnam War, and Watergate. Younger generations experienced 
violence and terrorism on American soil and rapidly changing technology intersecting 
every area of life. They were more likely to have spent significant time at home alone on 
the internet or in the care, supervision, and mentoring of unrelated adults, and less time 
with extended family who lived at further distances. Infidelity, divorce, addiction, and 
abuse affected every generation, but they were more likely endured in private by the 
older generations than in the younger. All of these worked against the historical patterns 
of faith transmission and contributed to the decline in church attendance and discipleship. 

In matters of faith, about half of the members of larger churches grew up 
attending a UMC, while the other half either did not attend church as children or attended 
another denomination and married into the UMC. The proportion who remained in the 
same church all their lives was slightly higher in the rural churches due to less migration. 


Older generations raised their families in the church and may have read the Bible at 
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home, but for many, faith was a private matter, not discussed or expressed publicly but 
expected without question. Many of the middle generation were not taught how to read 
the Bible or pray, are unsure about the tenets of Christian faith, and know little about 
Methodism. Some of those are now coming into leadership, some are rediscovering their 
faith, and others left and have not returned, raising their children outside the church. 
Many of the younger adults who were raised in the UMC have left the church entirely or 


moved to a church with larger and more Bible-based programs to meet their needs. 


Pew Research Reports of Demographics of United Methodists 

A 2014 study by Pew Research Center reported that most members of the UMC 
in the United States were at least middle income, white, and over 50.’ According to the 
Pew report, 44% attended worship weekly*® and 62% prayed daily;? however, the survey 
did not define what respondents meant by prayer,'° and participants may have meant 
mealtime blessings, pleas for lost items, deep listening or travailing prayer,!! or forms of 
prayer of other religions. Most Methodists I have served are uncertain how to pray and 


whether to expect an answer, and most feel uncomfortable praying out loud. Most have 





7 “Religious Landscape Study: Members of The United Methodist Church,” Pew Research Center 
(Washington, DC: 2014), http://www.pewforum.org/religious-landscape-study/religious- 
denomination/united-methodist-church/. 


8 “Religious Landscape Study: Members of The United Methodist Church,” Pew Research Center. 


° “Frequency of prayer among members of the United Methodist Church: Religious Landscape 
Study: Members of The United Methodist Church,” Pew Research Center. 


10 A Pew study indicates 28% of American adults believe they have a two-way conversation with 
God. “When Americans Say They Believe in God, What Do They Mean?” Pew Research Center 
(Washington, DC: 2018), http://www.pewforum.org/2018/04/25/when-americans-say-they-believe-in-god- 
what-do-they-mean/. 


'! Travailing prayer is a form of intercession or petition, crying out to God for God’s promises to 
be fulfilled. I often compare travailing prayer to being in labor, crying out for God to birth something new. 
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not been taught that God still speaks, how to listen and discern God’s voice, how to seek 
and receive guidance, or how to pray effectively for protection, provision, and healing. 
Most are unfamiliar with praying the promises of God and the privilege and 
responsibility for intercession.!? Many report concern that God is too busy to be bothered 
with their prayers or that God already knows what is needed and they should not ask. 
Pew also found that a majority (53%) of United Methodists did not participate in a 
Bible study or prayer group. Only 39% read the Bible once a week while a near equal 
number (37%) seldom or never read the Bible. The average member did not believe in a 
literal translation of the Bible (27% literal, 42% not literal, 20% not the word of God);!? 
however, the term “literal” does not capture the nuances in beliefs among Methodists 


about the truth of God’s word or biblical interpretation and authority. 


Denominational, Theological and Pastoral Leadership Context 

The United Methodist Church is a denomination in crisis. The word “crisis” 
comes from the Greek word krisis, meaning “a separating, sundering, separation; a trial, 
contest, ... judgment; .. . especially concerning justice and injustice, right and wrong.”'* 


Oxford defines crisis as: “A time of intense difficulty or danger,” “A time when a 


difficult or important decision must be made,” or “The turning point of a disease when an 





'2 Andrew Murray, The Ministry of Intercession: A Plea for More Prayer (New York, NY: Revell, 
1898), p. 36, 120, 145, 165, for example. 


'3 “Interpreting scripture among members of the United Methodist Church: Religious Landscape 
Study: Members of The United Methodist Church,” Pew Research Center. 


14 “Strongs NT 2920: xpiotc,” Thayer’s Greek Lexicon, Electronic Database, 2011 by Biblesoft, 
Inc., https://www.blueletterbible.org/lang/lexicon/lexicon.cfm?Strongs=G2920&t=KJV. 
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important change takes place, indicating either recovery or death.”!> The denomination is 
at such a crucial turning point and a time of decision making. The crisis is driven on the 
surface by different understandings of sexuality and gender; however, at root are 
differences much deeper and broader—the authority and role of scripture, tradition, 
reason, and experience, understandings of salvation, holiness, sin, the human condition, 
Christology, Pneumatology, justice, righteousness, grace, the nature of God, and more. 
While the storm rages in the larger denomination, most people in the local churches do 
not know the depth of the issues or why these are even issues at all. 

I am convinced that the crisis in the UMC is connected to the “divorce” of the 
Holy Spirit in the church. The Holy Spirit is the Spirit of Truth who reveals Jesus and the 
truth of God. Wesley’s journals and preaching contain many references to the 
supernatural work of God (deliverances, healings, manifestations of the Holy Spirit) and 
his own experiences with the Holy Spirit; however, much of this has been left out of the 
books used to teach Methodist pastors. The Holy Spirit, holiness, and sanctification were 
in many ways left behind in the wake of the Second Great Awakening. As Methodism 
became more popular among the established wealthier classes, the supernatural 
experiences of Wesley and his colleagues gave way to more socially acceptable ways of 
being Christian. Those who had experienced the power of the Holy Spirit left to form 
Holiness, Pentecostal, Assemblies of God, Nazarenes, and other charismatic churches. 
These took their own trajectory, while Methodism became increasingly more like the 


other Protestant denominations and silent on the person and work of the Holy Spirit. 





'S “Crisis,” English Dictionary, Oxford University Press, Lexico.com, 2019, 
https://www.lexico.com/en/definition/crisis. 
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Instead of a Wesleyan theology of the Holy Spirit, generations of Methodists have 


been taught a form of cessationism that says Jesus’ miracles were a sign he was from 
God, but that it is essentially blasphemous to expect the same miracles today. Many have 
not heard that the same Spirit who raised Jesus lives in us (Rom. 8:11) and does the 
greater works of God through believers to reveal God’s glory in the world (ex. John 
15:7—8). Most have never imagined that being raised with Christ (Rom 6:3—5), seated 
with Christ in Heavenly places (Eph 2:6), experiencing eternal life (ex. John 4:14, 5:24), 
and dwelling with God (John 14:2) are present realities that begin the moment one 
believes in the saving work of Christ. Pentecost has been conceived as a one-time 
historical event, and most are not aware of the times since then when the Holy Spirit has 
been poured out on believers gathered in prayer, as in Acts 4 and at Fetter Lane. 
Miracles, signs and wonders, healing, deliverance, and raising the dead have been 
dismissed as charlatan ideas or ancient myths better understood by modern science. The 
victory of Jesus and Christian spiritual battle are completely foreign, or rejected by some 
as violent and oppressive colonialism, while the spiritual offerings of the world are given 
carte blanche. Social justice, holiness, and sanctification became focused on human 
effort, rather than the supernatural biblical works of the Father carried out by the 
indwelling power of the Holy Spirit. Ironically, it is this lack of understanding of the 
Holy Spirit that leaves only human efforts and a sense that God is distant, remote, and 
either uncaring or powerless to effect change and bring peace, justice, and righteousness 


in the world. 
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Ministry Journey 

I was “born into” The Methodist Church, two months before “The United 
Methodist Church” was officially formed from the union of The Methodist Church and 
The Evangelical United Brethren Church on April 23, 1968.'° Like many mobile 
families, our family found their way to The Methodist Church as a “middle way” 
between my mother’s Christian Science upbringing and my father’s formal Episcopal 
Church background. I was baptized at Memorial Drive UMC in Houston, Texas, where 
my dad was on the Board of Trustees during the building of the grand new sanctuary. As 
Henry Knight in Anticipating Heaven Below describes, we lived “in a highly churched 
society, in which virtually everyone thought of himself or herself as a Christian . . . [and 
which] simply expects persons to go to church, assent to belief in the Christian God, and 
live morally respectable lives.”!” 

When my parents divorced, my dad remained at Memorial Drive, and my mom 
went first to “Unity Church of Christianity,” then to an Independent Catholic Church, 
where she was ordained a deacon, priest, and then Monsignora. All four daughters—of 
which I am the youngest—left the church as young adults. I attended a Catholic girls’ 
private high school, but I had not given much thought to whether God existed. I simply 
accepted what I had been told and the churched culture I lived in. I tried to be the best 
person I could be and gain the praise of parents and teachers, but that was not compelling 


enough when the culture of peers and career ran contrary to the values of the church. 





16 “History,” The United Methodist Church, www.umc.org/who-we-are/history. 


'7 Henry H. Knight, Anticipating Heaven Below: Optimism of Grace from Wesley to the 
Pentecostals (Eugene, OR: Cascade Books, 2014), xi-xii. 
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I was like most in the middle generation of our churches according to the Pew 
study. I had not read the Bible or been to a Bible study. I stopped attending church in 
college. I did not know how to pray other than short bedtime and mealtime blessings and 
occasionally a plea for help. I had never heard anyone say that God speaks, guides, 
provides, or interacts in any way with people in this life. I had what I call a “Santa Claus” 
faith. I imagined God sitting somewhere up in the sky, watching everything we do and 
“making his list, checking it twice, going to find out who’s naughty and nice.” One day I 
would find out which list I was on and whether I would get lumps of coal or rewards in 
heaven. Until then, it seemed, I was pretty much on my own to figure out how to stay on 
the “nice” list, although I was pretty sure getting on the naughty list was as unlikely as 
the lumps of coal that never showed up on Christmas. If there was a hell, it was probably 
just the really bad people who landed there. I was more worried about the approval of 
people I could see, excelling as a student, being nice, trying to please others, rising to the 
top of career, getting married, having a family, and securing material pleasures and 
financial security—all by my own efforts, or so I thought. Who needed God? 

At first it seemed to work pretty well! By the world’s standards, I was climbing 
the ladder of success. There was one problem—I had made gods of all the people and 
standards I was trying to please, including my own sense of perfection. False gods can 
never be satisfied—they ultimately steal, kill, and destroy—and they can never satisfy 
what was created for the One True God. My false gods began to fall, and when I looked 
around, I began for the first time to question whether the god I had imagined was real. 


God met me in my questioning and led me back through a UMC. 
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I did not know anything about the UMC, except that it was a place of stability and 


roots in my memory. It was one of the few times and places it felt like we were together 
as a family when I was a child. It was a warm place, with lots of children and families, 
where hands were held as we walked to Sunday School, were checked in and picked up 
again. It was a place where we belonged, sat together in a pew, learned the words of 
prayers and songs in worship and in a circle of youth, and we found friends, community, 
and welcome. When I decided to get married in 1990, I turned to that church for the 
ceremony, although it had been many years since my family had been involved there. 

When my matriage was in crisis seven years later in 1997, and I was searching for 
answers thirteen hundred miles from my family, God placed a couple next door who had 
a little boy my daughter’s age and who went to the UMC nearby. The UMC felt safe like 
home, and that was where I began to find God, new life, freedom, and healing. The 
pastors of that church taught me how to read the Bible and pray, that God speaks and how 
to listen, and counseled me through my divorce. When the pastor taught Wesley’s 
understanding of prevenient, justifying, sanctifying, and perfecting grace in a Sunday 
school class, I felt a “lightning bolt” go through me from head to toe. I suddenly realized 
that what I had been experiencing was really God. I felt the electricity again when I 
reaffirmed my faith, had my daughter baptized, and the pastors laid hands on us, and 
often after as “shivers” or goose bumps which I connected to experiences of God. 

From the beginning of my journey as an “adult” Christian, what was most 
compelling to me was not the promise of heaven over hell, but the direct experience of 
God acting on my behalf, speaking, revealing, providing, guiding, and delivering. Like 


many of my generation, I did not know if I believed in hell after death, but I knew God 
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saved me from a form of “hell” on earth and transformed my life, physically, mentally, 
and spiritually. I experienced God through the witness of God’s word, worship, Christian 
community, prayer, dreams, visions, and revelation. That was what convinced me that 
God is real and what led me to commit my life to serving God. 

When I shared my experiences with others in the church, however, it appeared 
most had not experienced the gospel in such a real and present way. It was as if Wesley’s 
“heart strangely warmed” was a weird anomaly, rarely experienced by anyone else or by 
Wesley more than once. As I interacted with women and children in a domestic violence 
shelter, I saw how desperately people needed this life-transforming gospel. These two 
needed each other! The world needed the church to proclaim the gospel entrusted to it, 
and the church needed the witness and faith of those who have experienced the gospel in 
tangible ways. My driving passion in ministry became leading the church to know who 
and Whose she is, to know and share the treasure entrusted to her, and for lives to be 
transformed, glorify God, and witness to the truth of the gospel. 

I have often led congregations through times of transition, sometimes related to a 
new building or moving from stagnation or brokenness into new seasons of life and 
spiritual growth, outreach, and healthy lay leadership. The tools of my pastoral leadership 
toolbox came largely from my experience of coming to faith as an adult—reading and 
engaging with the word of God; praying and discerning God’s voice; understanding basic 
Christian theology; sharing faith stories; and engaging with the surrounding community. 
Until 2016, my approach to engaging in the community was to meet material needs and 
advocate for people who were suffering. I hoped for an opportunity to share how God can 


transform lives. I did not understand the consequences of sin, the operation of the 
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spiritual realm, the power of the atonement, the work of Jesus and the Holy Spirit, or how 
to pray effectively. I grew frustrated that the same people came over and over for help 
with no evidence of change. I was certain God had a better answer. 

In my third appointment, I began to learn more about the Holy Spirit, prayer, and 
spiritual battle. In the Fall of 2010, I met a Pentecostal lady who shared videos of the 
Great American Revivals,'® Heidi Baker, John and Carol Arnott, and other speakers. She 
visited regularly and prayed for me to receive Holy Spirit. She also shared books which 
gave me faith and vision for prayer.'’ I was not sure Methodists believed what 
Pentecostals believed, but I listened and cautiously received what she shared. 

I did not believe in spiritual forces of evil or understand the spiritual realm, but I 
had a sense that there was a “black band of death” cinched around that church, stealing its 
life. I began praying on my knees, and I saw the power of a posture of submitted prayer. 
On a visit to the hospital one day, the lady at the front desk saw that I was struggling with 
depression, discouragement, doubt, and despair. She said, “You know where those ‘d- 
words’ come from? The devil. Tell him to get behind you!” Her simple witness taught me 
to recognize the difference between the voice of God and the voice of the enemy.”° As I 
practiced what she taught me, those feelings lost their power, and I began to walk in 


greater discernment, spiritual authority, and victory over the attacks of the enemy. 





'8Warren Marcus, “The Great North American Revivals,” (Charlotte, NC: New Day Pictures 
International, 2012). 


'9 The Grace Outpouring: Blessing Others Through Prayer by Roy Godwin and Dave Roberts, 
Fresh Wind, Fresh Fire by Jim Cymbala and Dean Merrill, and The Ministry of Intercessory Prayer by 
Andrew Murray. 


0 This message was reinforced and clarified further a few years later in a message by Timothy 
Keller, “Spiritual Warfare,” in January 2012. 
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A few years later, in my fourth appointment, I joined a covenant group for my 
area and met a spirit-filled Methodist colleague who shared a mutual passion for the 
power of prayer. He encouraged me to be filled with the Spirit, and sent me spirit-filled 
music, sermons, and articles on the Holy Spirit and charismatic experience. As he prayed 
for me one night over the phone, I had a powerful experience of being before the throne 
of God and experiencing God’s presence, power, and love. The experience was vivid and 
unforgettable and sparked a faith and desire for more of the Holy Spirit. 

In March 2016, Heidi Baker and John and Carol Arnott came to Raleigh to speak 
at a conference at Catch the Fire. I wanted to hear Heidi in person since seeing her in 
videos beginning in 2010, but I was afraid of charismatics. I was afraid they would speak 
in tongues or call me out, so my charismatic colleague agreed to go with me. In spite of 
my reticence, I felt compelled to respond to Heidi’s altar call. I went to the front and 
knelt in front of the chairs on one side, going lower and lower until finally I was prostrate 
on the floor, literally trying to crawl underneath the front row of chairs to avoid being 
picked up by the video cameras or stepped on! There on the floor, I had an encounter 
with God, and I surrendered to a deeper trust, obedience, and intimacy with God. I was so 
affected, I could not drive home, but thankfully my friend was able to drive. An hour 
down the road my colleague remembered what he had learned about the power of Christ 
to restore peace, and as soon as he spoke the power of Christ, instantly I was calm. 

Later that year, I attended a Prophetic Conference at Catch the Fire. My 
charismatic colleague could not attend but encouraged me to get right up front “where the 
anointing was strongest,” so there I went, right up in front of the speakers for worship, 


still a bit timid—until Dan Slade of Partners in Harvest came by, barely touched my 
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hand, and simply said “More Fire!” My legs collapsed and down I went. I could hear the 


leaders Kate and Duncan Smith, seated in the front row of chairs behind me, quietly 
interceding for me, saying “more for Susan, Lord,” but I was lost in an encounter as Mary 
at the feet of Jesus. In the encounter, Jesus lifted my head, looked in my eyes with love, 
acceptance, and hospitality, and said, “You have a place at my table.” The pastors told us 
if we were encountering God to stay where we were and receive what God was doing, so 
I stayed. Wave after wave of Holy Spirit shivers, joy, love, acceptance, and welcome 
washed over me there on the floor, right in front of the speaker, Duncan’s brother Murray 
Smith, as he continued giving his message. Although I was occasionally aware of where I 
was, the Smith’s intercessory hospitality and the waves of laughter and peace, as Jesus 
met me there, removed any concern of what others would think. From that point on—as 
David Wagner, one of the speakers, said—I was a like a flower that was opening and a 
bird that had been set free from a cage.! 

I was never the same again. I could not go back to the way I was, and I also did 
not know how to go forward. I did not know who could explain what I was continuing to 
experience and how to respond, or who could mentor me in the Spirit from a Wesleyan 
perspective. I longed to understand, share, grow, and invite others into this delightful 


born-again-again new life of freedom, healing, and intimacy with God the Father, Son, 





21 John and Carol Arnott, founding pastors of Catch the Fire (formerly Toronto Airport Christian 
Fellowship), often note that different people experience and respond to the Holy Spirit differently. John 
describes himself as an “Oak Tree” and said he generally does not get physically overwhelmed by the Holy 
Spirit, while Carol will be quickly overwhelmed physically in the presence of God. At first, this troubled 
John because he was not feeling the Holy Spirit in the same way, but he shares in his testimony that God 
gave him assurance that he was, in fact, still experiencing the power of God, even if he did not fall down 
like Carol. John also encouraged people not to be surprised when manifestations of God’s power occur 
because the power of God can be like sticking one’s finger into a light socket. Wesley’s own journals report 
people having a variety of responses to the Spirit, many which would be startling to most Methodists today. 
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and Holy Spirit. I tried to research and explain to my congregations the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit, as distinct from the receiving of the Holy Spirit at water baptism and 
believing in Jesus, but I did not yet understand it fully myself. I continued to research and 
attempt to explain what I was beginning to understand, even as I continued to grow in the 
experience myself, attending more Catch the Fire and other healing and prayer events. 

My charismatic colleague had shared about a deliverance minister and how he had 
helped him identify and find freedom from life-limiting issues. It all seemed too weird to 
me, but one day I was overwhelmed by negative thoughts and emotions that I had not had 
for many years and that seemed to come out of the blue. I remembered the deliverance 
minister and the power of the words my colleague had spoken that calmed my spirit after 
the first conference when I surrendered to God. I made an appointment with the 
deliverance minister, and in one session, I was set free from rejection and understood its 
roots and how it had been the source of feelings and insecurities I had not understood 
before. In later sessions, I worked through generational sin, soul ties, vows, and other 
issues the Spirit brought to the surface for healing and deliverance. I began learning how 
to recognize spiritual attacks and how to gain greater victory. The freedom was so 
immediate, remarkable, and life changing, that I could not deny it was effective. 

As I walked through and learned more about the process of deliverance, I gained 
even more clarity and understanding of the truth of God’s word, the effects of sin, the 
spiritual forces at work in the world, the victory Jesus won, the authority he gives us and 
calls us to walk in, and the power of repentance and forgiveness. Those sessions and the 
freedom that followed were powerful experiences of God’s sovereign knowledge, power, 


and love. I began walking in a new freedom, peace, and joy. I believe and have seen the 
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power of the fullness of the gospel proclaimed in word and sign in the name of Jesus. 
Healing and deliverance and other biblical concepts like atonement and sin are 
considered by some to be outdated, harmful, oppressive, and irrelevant ancient beliefs 
imposed on an all-loving God and his free creation. Instead, they are the very keys to the 


Kingdom of God and true freedom, peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit. 


Synthesis 

The United Methodist Church in America is in a time of struggle, division, and 
decline. Although there are a few growing churches in metropolitan areas, most older 
churches are losing membership. Nearly every church has experienced some conflict 
resulting in members leaving. Most small towns and rural areas have been decimated by 
globalization and urbanization. Businesses have left, young adults go to college and find 
jobs in the cities, and multiple small churches are left dotting the countryside, sharing 
only a few members between them. Add to that the conflict in the larger denomination, 
which is leading people on both sides of the argument to leave for greener pastures. 

Conflict is a natural part of human existence and the fruit of sin. From where we 
each stand, our perspective is usually right and those who disagree are wrong. 
Thankfully, as the body of Christ, the church does have One who reveals what is true and 
right. As I observe the healthiest churches that I know who have weathered all sorts of 
conflict well, it seems that what they have in common is they honor Jesus, proclaim the 
gospel, and know and abide in the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Truth. I believe the decline 
and conflict in the denomination is rooted in the church’s abandonment of the truth of the 


gospel and the power of the Holy Spirit. As Wesley predicted: 


De, 
I am not afraid that the people called Methodists should ever cease to exist either 


in Europe or America. But I am afraid lest they should only exist as a dead sect, 

having the form of religion without the power. And this undoubtedly will be the 

case unless they hold fast both the doctrine, spirit, and discipline with which they 
first set out.?? 

As the Pew survey reported and as I saw in my experience, most Methodist 
members do not read the Bible, pray, attend worship weekly, or understand and believe 
the Christian tenets. Perusing sermons on UMC websites, one will find an assortment of 
sermons on movies, television shows, popular fiction, social justice issues, and canned 
sermons from paid services, but a paucity of biblical, theological, and Wesleyan teaching. 
A scan of social media postings in UMC clergy groups in 2020 and 2021 reveals an 
alarming number of pastors openly rejecting core Christian tenets as the harmful result of 
an oppressive culture, and an equally alarming number of pastors and churches embroiled 
in conflict, offense, power and control, illness, distress, and divorce. This is a sign of the 
dis-ease that is affecting the lifeblood of the church at every level. Wesley’s words were 
prophetic and accurate. When the church abandons the doctrine, Spirit, and discipline that 
formed her—the gospel of the Kingdom of God, the person and work of Jesus, the word 
of God, and the Holy Spirit, the church becomes nothing more than a dead sect, 
powerless and indistinguishable from any other social or service club members may join. 

United Methodist Conferences and churches have turned to a variety of 


discipleship and leadership resources in an effort to revitalize the church. I have found 


many of these resources effective in helping people to hear, encounter, believe, and apply 





22 John Wesley, “Of Separation from the Church: Bristol, July 22, 1786, Thoughts Upon 
Methodism,” The Works of John Wesley: The Bicentennial Edition, vol. xviii, Journal 2, ed. by Albert C 
Outler, Frank Baker, Richard P Heitzenrater, and Randy L Maddox (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1984), 
https://www-ministrymatters-com.utsdayton.idm.oclc.org/library/#/000wjw- 
new/3ac8d1 f42e7901 £9 18492c1c825052d0/of-separation-from-the-church. html. 
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the gospel to their lives. Solid biblical and theological teaching and engagement, for 
example, and a vital life of worship and prayer are important to sustaining and growing in 
a life of faith. Nothing has had as clear, decisive, and effective impact on my life, faith, 
and theology, and those of others, as an encounter with God in the Holy Spirit. 

The experience of baptism with the Holy Spirit brought a complete change in my 
life and faith as irreversible as physical birth or death. The whole counsel of God’s word 
has come increasingly into focus and my theology has shifted firmly from centrist to 
traditional. The Holy Spirit has opened my awareness and understanding to aspects of 
Christianity I denied or did not understand before—spiritual battle, the persons of the 
Trinity and the way of salvation, the victory and power of Christ, and the authority and 
inheritance he gives to believers. It has changed my ministry, my approach to conflict, 
leadership, and social justice ministries. The Holy Spirit has empowered me to speak and 
pray God’s truth with power, confidence, authority, and love. It is a joy to see people 
experience Jesus, to see God heal and transform lives and God’s truth spread, to see 
people and churches set free from oppression and sin, and filled with righteousness, joy, 
and peace in believing. 

There is no substitute for an experience of the presence and power of God to bring 
a person to faith and relationship with God through Jesus. One encounter can change 
lives, regardless of intellectual or physical ability, academic training, availability of 
Bibles, technology, or a building. Some of the most fruitful evangelism occurs in the 
bush of Africa with only an evangelist, prayer ministers, and the power of God. 
Entertaining programs, dynamic personalities, small groups, outreach, and justice 


ministries may attract potential members, but they do not have the power to bring 
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conviction and new life. We need an encounter with God. We need Jesus and his gospel. 
We need the Holy Spirit. This is the inheritance God gave us through Jesus, and the 
treasure we need to reclaim as the church and share with the world, for the sake of the 


salvation of the world and the glory of God. 


Conclusion 

The Holy Spirit is the person of the Trinity who empowers Christian ministry, 
does the works of God, reveals Jesus the Word of God and the mysteries of heaven, 
brings unbelievers to faith, and works sanctification in believers. The Holy Spirit is 
operating at all points in the process of salvation, from the first stirrings of the human 
spirit toward God. When a person becomes a believer by responding to those stirrings, 
repenting of their sin, and accepting Jesus as Savior, they receive justification and 
forgiveness through Jesus. They also receive the Holy Spirit and are regenerated or made 
a new creation. The baptism of the Holy Spirit is a distinct experience subsequent to 
justification. The baptism of the Holy Spirit comes when a person is surrendered to the 
indwelling presence of God and filled to overflowing by God’s Spirit. 

Many Methodists have accepted Christ, but do not know that there is more in 
Wesley’s experience and theology of salvation. Most know very little about the Holy 
Spirit, and some have had negative experiences or associations in the name of the Holy 
Spirit. In engaging in the Doctor of Ministry, I wanted to gain a solid historical, 
theological, and biblical basis for a Wesleyan theology of the Holy Spirit and 
understanding of the baptism of the Holy Spirit in the journey of salvation. I wanted to 


learn how to minister more effectively in the Holy Spirit, and to learn how to effectively 
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share and invite others into the fullness of life God offers in relationship with the Holy 
Spirit. I believe a relationship with the Holy Spirit, and ultimately the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit, is key to both survival and revival of the church. It made all the difference in 
my own faith, life, and ministry. 

The objective of my project was to develop a model that connects Methodists 
across the spectrum of life and faith with the Wesleyan experience of God the Holy 
Spirit.?? My hypothesis was that a model can be developed to lead Methodists into 
encounter(s) with God the Holy Spirit in a way that is consistent with the experience of 
John Wesley and the biblical witness. I expected that some participants would encounter 
God in healing and forgiveness, some would experience a degree of transformation, 
growth in faith, in the fruit of the Spirit, and in their understanding of God, God’s word, 
and Christian principles. 

The biblical foundation for the project is found in the image of dwelling places in 
John 14:2 and 23. The first several verses of John 14 are often preached at funerals and 
usually interpreted as a message about life after death, with the remainder of the chapter 
relegated to impossible promises. A closer look at the text, however, reveals that Jesus 
was speaking to the disciples about their living, not their dying, and about God dwelling 
among and empowering God’s people by the power of the Holy Spirit. Let us now turn to 


hear God’s word. 





23 Rev. Tommy Tyson, well-known Methodist evangelist, witnessed to the lack of the experience 
of the baptism of the Spirit in the Methodist Church, his experience of being baptized in the Spirit as a 
pastor, what led to it and the fruit, in his testimony of being baptized in the Holy Spirit, in his sermons 
“How to be Filled with the Holy Spirit” and “The Baptized Relationship in the Spirit” available at 
https://tommytyson.org/media/. I have found a written version of his baptism in the Spirit, but the source 
that shared the testimony is not credible, so I am in search of his original writings. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

The gift of the indwelling, comforting, empowering, presence of God in the Holy 
Spirit is at the heart of the gospel. Jesus saves us from our sin in order that we may 
become children of God, filled with the Spirit of God. The Holy Spirit was essential to 
launching the disciples to evangelize their world and to the start of the church, and it is 
essential to ongoing revival and survival of the church today. The lack of surrender to and 
filling with the Holy Spirit is at the root of powerlessness, doubt, deception, division, and 
conflict. It is clear from both the Gospels and Epistles that the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit is our inheritance, “the Promise of the Father,”! even the mark of our identity as 
children of God. The baptism of the Holy Spirit is what John said Jesus came to do and 
was the last promise Jesus gave to his disciples before his ascension. 

Jesus most clearly described the person and work of the Holy Spirit in his farewell 
discourse recorded in John 14. This project focuses on John 14:1—27. In these twenty- 
seven verses, Jesus gives a brief summary of what he is doing, how disciples would 
receive it, what the result would be, and the role of the Holy Spirit after Jesus’ death. God 


was making a way for humanity to become children of God by the forgiveness of our 





' Acts 1:4, New Revised Standard Version. Unless otherwise noted, all scripture references in this 
document are from the NRSV. 
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sins, reconciliation and restoration to the Father, sending of the Spirit to indwell all who 
believe, and empowering them to do the works of God in the world by the Spirit of God. 

Thanks to the KJV, many Western clergy and laity have a vivid picture of a 
mansion in heaven when they hear this scripture, as if the ultimate goal of Jesus is to take 
us away from this world and give us a bigger and better house in the sky after death. This 
would hardly provide the impetus and power the disciples found to proclaim the gospel 
and risk their lives. Why not just go straight to heaven? In this interpretation, the “greater 
works” of verses 12-14 make little sense and have consistently been a source of 
confusion, doubt, and disbelief, and the “love” teaching of verse 15 has been interpreted 
as universal acceptance, apart from a life of obedience to the Father. Instead, the Bible 
witnesses that God is not removing good from the world, but God is coming to dwell 
among us (Rev. 21:3). This paper will demonstrate that the “way” Jesus is preparing is 
for us to be sanctified dwelling places, suitable temples for God’s Spirit, representing 
God in God’s ongoing work of salvation and recreation of the world. 

The structure of this exegesis will begin with the historical context of the Gospel 
of John, including author, date, location, and religious context. Second, it will consider 
some of the uniquely Johannine literary techniques, language, and emphases found in the 
Gospel. Third, will be a discussion of the context of the particular text within the Gospel. 
Fourth, will be a study of key words, phrases, and themes in the text. Finally, it will 


conclude with an explanation of the meaning of the text for the project thesis. 
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Exegetical Research 


Historical Context 
The traditional authorship of the Gospel of John is attributed to the Apostle John, 
brother of James, the sons of Zebedee. The traditional location for the writing of the 
Gospel of John is Ephesus. As George Beasley-Murray explains in the Word Biblical 
Commentary: John, Irenaeus, the second century bishop of Lyons, is most often cited as 
the authoritative source of the authorship, dating, and location of John’s Gospel: 
[Irenaeus] wrote: "John, the disciple of the Lord, who leaned on his breast, also 
published the gospel while living at Ephesus in Asia" (Adv. Haer. 3.1,2).... 
Irenaeus also acknowledged the authority of the church in Ephesus, since "it was 
founded by Paul, and John lived there till the time of Traian" (3.3,4). This 
testimony is the more significant in view of Irenaeus acquaintance with Polycarp, 
who was martyred in his old age in AD 155. Irenaeus [wrote] . . . "Iam able to 
describe the very place in which the blessed Polycarp sat as he discoursed, . . . and 
the accounts which he gave of his intercourse with John and with others who had 
seen the Lord" (cited by Eusebius, H.E. 5.4-8). Here we have a man who, toward 
the end of the second century, is able to claim a link with the apostle john 
through the mediation of a single individual, who was a teacher of the Church 
through the first half of the second century.” 
There have been numerous alternative suggestions regarding the date of the writing, 
theology, structure, and other possible authors named “John.” One of these is whether 
this same John is also the author of Revelation and possibly the Johannine Epistles. There 


is no consensus on this latter question; however, there does appear to be consensus that 


there is not adequate reason to challenge the apostolic authorship of the Gospel. 





? George R. Beasley-Murray, Word Biblical Commentary: John, 36. 2nd ed. (Nashville, TN: 
Thomas Nelson, 1999), Ixvi—Ixvii. 
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The traditional dating of the writing of the Fourth Gospel has undergone some 
development over the years. The Gospel was originally thought to have been written in 
the second century, due to the advanced theological development in the gospel and some 
points of contact with Gnosticism; however, the more recent scholarship points to a date 
around AD 90-110. The upper range has been estimated based on other writings referring 
to or appearing to draw upon this gospel, as well as the importance of the Temple in this 
Gospel. It is also apparent that the author is familiar with the expulsion of the Christians 
from the Temple and Synagogue. The lower range is estimated, in part, based on 
references to the destruction of the Temple, which occurred in AD 70 and the animosity 
between the Jews and the Christians reflective of the period after AD 70.° 

Raymond Brown presented an interesting hypothesis regarding several phases of 
writing. His hypothesis begins with a collection of material, then sorting, sifting, and 
interpreting that material from a Johannine perspective, sharing that material in sermons 
and other contexts, writing of the first draft of the Gospel, and finally a redacted version.* 
Brown makes the case that the first phases of the Gospel likely began during the same 
period of the Synoptic Gospels, but it was completed in the AD 100-110 time period. 

Three significant points about the religious context are important to note. First, it 
is evident from the internal evidence of the Gospel that it was written primarily, but not 
exclusively to Jewish Christians. The prominent role of the Temple in this Gospel’s 
message, the significant role of “I am” sayings, as well as the interaction of Jesus with the 


Jewish festivals and Pharisees, would only make sense to an audience familiar with these 





3 Raymond E, Brown, ed. 1966, The Gospel According to John, 1st ed, The Anchor Bible 29-29a 
(Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1966), Ixxx—Ixxxvi. 


4 Brown, “The Gospel According to John,” xxxiv—xxxvi. 
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significant Jewish traditions. The significance of those festivals to the mission and work 
of Jesus is often lost on modern Christian audiences. Second, the audience is most likely 
living in a diaspora context, specifically, a Greek (Ephesian) context. In addition to the 
tradition of Ephesus as the location of writing of the Gospel, there are also within the text 
references to “Greeks” in 7:35 and 12:20, and an intentional inclusion of Samaritans 
(John 4) and other diaspora Jews. Third, the Gospel reflects a division and animosity 
between the Jews and Jewish Christians—in the animosity expressed in the evangelist’s 
reference to “the Jews” as antagonists, in the strong emphasis on the guilt of the Jews 
who insisted on Jesus’ crucifixion, and in the emphasis on Jesus as the fulfillment and 
replacement of the Jewish Temple. This animosity would be consistent with the broken 


relationship between the Jews and Jewish Christians in the 80s as a result of persecutions. 


Johannine Techniques and Emphases 

The Gospel of John is unlike the three synoptic Gospels. While John’s Gospel 
shares a few of the same stories, many are uniquely Johannine or uniquely omitted by 
John, and those that are included are incorporated with skill and linguistic craft to convey 
a mystery beyond the material of the story itself. The rich depths of meaning in this 
Gospel’s writing is fascinating to discover. John’s distinctiveness is clear from the 
beginning. This Gospel does not start with the birth narratives but instead begins before 
creation, at the beginning of time. John establishes that this One to whom the author is 
testifying is the pre-existent and eternal Word of God. From the beginning it is also 
established that there are those who receive, believe, and recognize Jesus is from God, 


and those who, though they are God’s people and should recognize him, do not. 
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One significant way the writer of John conveys a sense of progressive revelation 
of Jesus is through the “I am” sayings, indicative of God’s identity in Jewish tradition and 
used throughout the gospel, as well as the numerous “signs” scattered throughout the 
gospel (for example, turning water to wine). As Jesus tells everyone who will listen, these 
signs are evidence that God Himself is in their midst, that Jesus is doing the work of God 
and speaking the words of God. This Divine unity and presence are hallmarks of John’s 
Gospel and indicative of the overall theme and emphasis of the Gospel. God has come 
and “tabernacled” among God’s people in Jesus, and through the life, death, resurrection, 
ascension of Jesus, and the pouring out and indwelling of the Holy Spirit, God Himself 
dwells in believers, and they become living temples of the Spirit of God in the world. 

This New Temple image is another of John’s distinctive emphases, as throughout 
the Gospel, Jesus walks through one Jewish Festival after another, proclaiming how He 
fulfills the purpose of the festival in himself in ways that the festivals never could truly 
fulfill. As the author of Hebrews (10:2) indicates, the blood of goats and bulls could 
never satisfy the just requirements of the law. Jesus is the perfect sacrifice, both the one 
who makes the sacrifice and the one who is the sacrifice, the eternal offering for an 
eternal covenant. In Jesus, the functions of the Temple are met—the place of encounter 
with God, sacrifice and reconciliation with God, worship, and access to God. 

The Gospel of John also uses several distinct literary techniques to bring the 
reader to an understanding of the spiritual realities to which this Gospel points. These 
include contrasts, repetition, questions, and look-back statements. Contrasts in this 
Gospel, such as light vs. darkness, God vs. the world, believing vs. not believing, seeing 


vs. blindness, as well as other key words repeated throughout the text—seeing, knowing, 
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believing, doing, works, dwelling, abiding, Father, Son—become the backbone of John’s 
theological tapestry. Questions asked by characters highlight to the reader that there is 
more than meets the eye; that the literal, obvious meaning is often not what Jesus means. 
For example, in our text and the verses preceding, the questions of Peter, Thomas, and 
Phillip (13:35—36; 14:5, 8) lead the reader to recognize that Jesus is not speaking of going 
to a literal physical house; there is more, a spiritual meaning that is more real. “Look- 
back” phrases are similar in their effect to the character questions. When “look-back” 
phrases are used in the narrative, they point to a meaning beyond the immediate material 
sense—in this case, meaning that could not be understood apart from the experience of 
the Resurrection. One example of this is John 2:22, “After he was raised from the dead, 
his disciples remembered that he had said this; and they believed the scripture and the 
word that Jesus had spoken.” Like the questions posed by characters, this approach 
highlights key points that the Gospel writer wants the reader to recognize and understand 


as significant to the overall message of the Gospel and of Jesus. 


Context of John 14 

John 14 is part of what is commonly known as Jesus’ farewell discourse. The 
farewell discourse consists of Jesus’ final words and prayers for the disciples (and all 
who would come to believe through their word, 17:20) before he goes to the Cross. The 
discourse occurs in the context of a meal (John 13). Although John does not identify the 
meal, it occurs in the sequence of events that is associated with the Passover meal 


(otherwise known as the “Last Supper”) in all three synoptics. We know from the 
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narrative of the synoptics the Last Supper occurred the night Jesus was betrayed and the 
night before his crucifixion. 

The text itself does not identify a location for the discourse; however, it is 
traditionally understood to have occurred in Jerusalem for several reasons. Jews would 
traditionally have made the pilgrimage to the Temple in Jerusalem for the Passover. The 
sequence of events before and immediately following the discourse lend toward it 
occurring in Jerusalem. Jesus instructed his disciples in the Synoptics to “go into the city” 
to prepare a place for the Passover meal. Jerusalem was known as the “City of David,” 
while surrounding towns such as Bethany, where Jesus often stayed in the home of 
Martha and Mary, were referred to as a village rather than city. 

We know from the tradition of the preparation for the Passover meal, and the 
report of Jesus washing the feet of his disciples at the beginning of the discourse, that this 
is an intimate gathering with his closest twelve disciples. It is possible that others were 
present, such as “the women” who were known to travel with Jesus and the disciples; 
however, the discourse is directed first and primarily to “the Twelve.” The Jews are not 
physically present in the discourse narrative, but they are an ever-present threat as 
antagonists. The Roman authorities in John’s Gospel are in the background but only 
actors subject to the will of the true antagonists, “the Jews.” 

The emotional state of the disciples is confused, anxious, afraid, lacking 
understanding (John 14:1), yet to a degree courageous and faithful. They are still there, 
gathered with Jesus the Messiah, which as far as they knew at this point would be 
traitorous to the Roman government and blasphemous to the religious leaders. Jesus has 


spoken about his death numerous times leading up to this, and the tension with “the 
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Jews” (1.e., Jewish authorities) is palpable. Yet, with artful literary skill, John highlights 


the confusion and obliviousness of the disciples, who are still asking Jesus where he is 
going and why can they not go with him. The gospel writer’s literary technique highlights 
the disciples’ state of mind—worry, anxiety, and fear about being “left behind” without 
Jesus. (Whether it has yet dawned on the disciples that they would also be the target of 
the Jewish leaders’ rage is unknown, although it is apparent a few chapters later, as they 
are hiding behind locked doors.) The writer also uses this confusion as a literary 
technique to point the reader to a deeper reality and meaning to Jesus’ words and more 
significant and meaningful answer to the disciples’ concerns and fears. In the space of the 
disciples’ naive and fearful questions, the witness of Jesus’ care for his disciples 
throughout the rest of the Gospel, and Jesus’ own words of reassurance that he is not 
abandoning them, the reader is led to conclude there is something more, even if the 
“more” itself is still left for the reader to uncover and in fact, is still misunderstood today. 
In the text at hand, Jesus knows “his hour has come” (12:23; 16:21,32; 17:1). He 
knows what is coming. In John 13:21 the evangelist reports his spirit is troubled or 
disturbed, but we do not know whether this is for what is coming for himself, for Judas, 
for the disciples, or for some other reason. It seems clear from what Jesus says and does 
throughout the discourse that he is reassuring the disciples and preparing them for his 
departure, not only the process of his departure but also the new reality of his invisible 
abiding presence. Jesus even tells his disciples in John 16 that they cannot understand or 
“bear” (v. 12) what he is saying, yet, but they will. In literary tradition, this discourse is 


structured in the model of a hero’s farewell, like a last will and testament to instruct his 
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disciples on how to carry on.° Yet it is more than a hero’s farewell, because Jesus is not 
going away permanently but changing the way he is present with them with a 
concomitant change in the disciples that will bring about the very will Jesus is 
expressing—they will go into the world: “Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, 
says the Lord of hosts” (Zech. 4:6). 

In the chapters leading up to this text, there is building tension with the Jews and 
Jesus increasingly refers to his death. By Chapter 12, the Jews had determined to kill 
Jesus and Lazarus, and in the same chapter Jesus enters Jerusalem to shouts of 
“Hosanna!” and declarations of his Kingship over Israel (12:13). As he continues to 
speak of his death, Jesus increasingly provides interpretive context to his disciples, 
referring to bearing fruit, eternal life, his followers serving him and following him, 
glorifying the Father, judgment of the world, driving out “the ruler of this world” (12:31), 
and being “lifted up” and drawing all people to himself (12:32). He speaks of the 
recurring symbols of light and darkness, believing and being sent, judging and saving, 
receiving and speaking, and eternal life. In Chapter 13, Jesus the Master washes the 
disciples’ feet as a servant, identifies Judas as his betrayer (although the disciples do not 
understand— 13:28), and he sends Judas out to “Do quickly what you are going to do” 
(13:27). After Judas leaves, Jesus tells the disciples they are to love one another, that he 
will be leaving, that they would not be able to follow now, and that Peter, despite his 
confidence in his own faithfulness, would deny Jesus three times. This is certainly a 


confusing and intense scene. 





5D. Moody Smith, “Jesus’ Farewell to His Disciples: Jesus’ Farewell Discourses (14:1—16:33),” 
John, https://www.ministrymatters.com.utsdayton.idm.oclc.org/reader/978 1426750489/#title.html. 
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In the context of this building milieu of anxious chaos and confusion, chapter 14 
begins with the assurance, “Do not let your hearts be troubled. Believe in God, believe 
also in me. In my Father’s house there are many dwelling places. .. . I go to prepare a 
place for you” (14:1—2). Surely the disciples experienced these words as compassion and 
comfort, even if they did not quite understand their full import. Most Western Christians 
also do not understand Jesus’ words, reading through a Western cultural lens, and seeing 
visions of golden streets and grand mansions in the sky when they die; however, that 
would not be the understanding of Middle Eastern fishermen. They would have been 
worried about their teacher and friend leaving them and the wrath of the Jewish leaders. 
Mary Coloe, who has written extensively on this text, says: 

The reading about "my Father's house" and its "many dwellings" (usually 

translated "rooms," "dwelling places," or "mansions"), is often chosen for 

Christian funerals, and taken to mean Jesus' return to heaven, and his preparation 

of a heavenly place for his disciples. But such an interpretation offers little 

consolation to disciples on the eve of Jesus' departure. It is not enough to promise 
them (and later believers), some future heavenly reunion. A gospel that 
announced Jesus dwelling among us in the flesh (1:14), needs to offer more than 
an otherworldly spiritualized presence. So I raise the question, "What and where 
is 'my Father's house'?"° 
Instead of a mansion in the sky, these words introduce a concept which the Gospel writer 
carries throughout the rest of the farewell discourse, that of indwelling—the Father in the 


Son, the Son in the Father, the Disciples in the Son, Jesus and the Holy Spirit in the 


Disciples. 





® Mary L. Coloe, “Temple Imagery in John,” Interpretation 63 (4): 368-81, 2009, Accessed at 
Atla Religion Database, 374-375. 
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Believing, Seeing, and Knowing: The Content and Context of Faith 


Jesus as the revelation of God and the objective of faith is one of the primary 
messages of the Gospel of John and is established at the very beginning of the Gospel: 


In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God... . 

He was in the world, and the world was made through him, yet the world 
knew him not. He came to his own home, and his own people received him not. 
But to all who received him, who believed in his name, he gave power to become 
children of God; who were born, not of blood nor of the will of the flesh nor of 
the will of man, but of God. 

And the Word became flesh and dwelt among us, full of grace and truth; 
we have beheld his glory, glory as of the only Son from the Father. .. . No one 
has ever seen God; the only Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he has made 
him known. (John 1:1, 10-14 RSV). 


This theme of revelation of God-in-flesh is woven throughout the Gospel and appears in 
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our text, represented in the words “believe,” “see,” and “know.” These words as Jesus 
uses them in John, point to a deeper reality beyond the physical, material world. 

The word translated as “believe” in 14:1, 10—12 is “miotebq pisteus, . . . 
from G4102; to have faith (in, upon, or with respect to, a person or thing); ... by 
implication, to entrust (especially one's spiritual well-being to Christ), ... commit (to 
trust), put in trust with.”’ Believing, then, is more than intellectual assent or acceptance of 
the fact of Jesus, or even that Jesus was sent from God and lived and died for our sins. 


Belief here involves trusting in the One who is the object of faith, “dependent upon him, 


relying upon him, obedient to him.’ It is the difference between acknowledging that a 





7“G4100: pisteud, Strong's Greek Lexicon (RSV)," Blue Letter Bible, 
https://www.blueletterbible.org//lang/lexicon/lexicon.cfm?Strongs=G4 1 00&t=RSV. 


8D.A. Carson, The Farewell Discourse and Final Prayer of Jesus: An Evangelical Exposition of 
John 14-17 (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 1980), 227. 
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ladder is there for climbing and reaching things, and that it appears stable, steady, and 


useful, and actually putting one’s entire weight on it to reach heights. 

The word translated “know” in 14:7, 9, 17, and 20 is “ytv@ox@ gindsk6, . . . [and 
means] allow, be aware (of), feel, (have) know(-ledge), perceived, be resolved, . . . be 
sure, understand” (G1097).? This is contrasted with another word often translated as “to 
know” is oia oida. The word oiSa!° oida or “eiS@ eidd, . . . [means] to see (literally or 
figuratively); by implication . . . to know:—be aware, behold, . . . consider, (have) know(- 
ledge), look (on), perceive, see, be sure, tell, understand.”!' In looking at how these two 
verbs are used in the Gospels, it seems ytv@okm gindsk6 is more often used in regard to 
an experiential knowing, or knowing with the “heart,” as result of relationship. Oida 
seems to be used more often to refer to “head” knowledge. For example, oida is the word 
used in 14:4—5 when Thomas says he does not know where Jesus is going, and in John 4, 
when Jesus says to the woman at the well, “You worship what you do not know; we 
worship what we know, for salvation is from the Jews” (4:22), and when the woman 
replies, “I know that Messiah is coming” (4:25). Up to that point, the woman had only 
“head” knowledge or awareness of Messiah; she did not yet have experiential, relational 
knowledge until Jesus revealed himself as the Messiah. Unexpectedly, Oida is the word 


translated as “see” in the interchange with Nicodemus, "unless one is born anew, he 





°"G1097: gindsko, Strong's Greek Lexicon (RSV)." Blue Letter Bible, 
https://www.blueletterbible.org//lang/lexicon/lexicon.cfm?Strongs=G1097&t=RSV. 


10 "G6063: oida, Strong's Greek Lexicon (RSV)." Blue Letter Bible, 
https://www.blueletterbible.org//lang/lexicon/lexicon.cfm?Strongs=G6063 &t=RSV. 


'1"G1492: eidd, Strong's Greek Lexicon (RSV)." Blue Letter Bible, 
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cannot see the kingdom of God" (3:3 RSV). Here, however, it seems Jesus is saying that 
the Kingdom of God cannot be seen or known with the physical senses. 

Gindsk6 type of knowing, on the other hand, is a distinctive characteristic of the 
relationship between God and God’s people in the First Covenant, for example, in Exod. 
29:46, “And they shall know that Iam the LORD their God, who brought them out of the 
land of Egypt that I might dwell among them; I am the LORD their God.”!” This type of 
relational knowledge of God is only received and perceived through God’s own 
revelation of the Divine glory and nature. As Alexander Tsutserov and Mark William 
Scarlata explain: 

According to the Sinaitic covenant, God’s charis is attested when he reveals 

himself so that he may be evidently known/seen (Exod. 33:13; cf. Exod. 33:18- 

34:7 LXX), when he lets people know his ways so that they may know him 

(Exod. 33:13 LXX), and when God manifests his doxa (Exod. 33:18—34:10 

LXxX).° 

In the context of covenant renewal, the divine attributes function as a means of 

revelation to Moses so that he and all the people might ‘know’ YHWH. To know 

YHWH means to understand and experience who YHWH is. To know the 

characteristics of the divine is also to live in imitation of them (imitatio Dei).'* 

In the New Testament, we find this glory and nature revealed as one comes to 
believe and love Jesus (which Jesus defines as obeying his commandments) and to 


experience the revelation of Jesus and the Father given by the Holy Spirit (John 14:26, 


15:26). Carson and Coloe explain: 
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[T]he believer’s growth in the knowledge of God and in the experience of the 


Holy Spirit turns at least in part on his love for Christ and obedience to him. Deep 

knowledge of divine things cannot be acquired by mere study and careful 

observation.!° 

Those who believe, who receive the incarnate logos, are drawn into the intimate 

relationship between Father and Son as the prologue had promised, "But to all 

who received him, who believed in his name, he gave power to become children 

of God" (1:12; cf. 17:24, 26).!¢ 

There is a connection between “seeing,” “believing,” and “knowing” in John’s 
Gospel. In John 1 Jesus is introduced: “the Word became flesh and dwelt among us, and 
we have seen his glory, glory as of the only Son from the Father, full of grace and truth,” 
(1:14 RSV) and “No one has ever seen God; the only Son, who is in the bosom of the 
Father, he has made him known” (1:18 RSV). Jesus becomes the locus of seeing, 
knowing, and believing God the Father and the Son. The word used in John 14 for “see” 
is G3708 “opdw horad, . . . properly, to stare at... , i.e. (by implication) to discern 
clearly (physically or mentally); by extension, to attend to; by Hebraism, to experience; 
passively, to appear:—behold, perceive, see, take heed,”!’ It seems from the use of the 
words throughout the Gospels, particularly John, that one must go from eid6 through 
hora6 by revelation of the Spirit, in order to have pistes and gindsk6. We see this 
progression of revelation in John 4 as these words appear over and over in Jesus’ 
dialogue with the woman at the well. It is this journey of faith that Jesus is leading the 


disciples through and preparing them to receive, as he goes to the Father and as they see 


the Father’s glory in his resurrection. James McCaffrey says: 
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Jesus ... presents himself in John 14:7—9 as the revelation of God/Father in 
person, and designates himself as the means of attainment to the knowledge of 
God/Father . . . In this pilgrimage of the disciples to the Father’s house in John 
14:2-3, set as it is in this immediate context, we may see the fulfillment of the 
eschatological pilgrimage of the sons of Israel led by their Messiah going up to 
the temple as the place of instruction in the law, and in this sense also going up ‘to 
see the face of God’ or “to seek the face of God’, that is, to discover God’s design 
of salvation.'® 


This pilgrimage image introduces the next theme of this study, that of Jesus as the new 
Temple or Tabernacle, the place of encounter and revelation of God, and the one in 


whom and through whom God’s household is being built. 


The Temple in John and Jewish Tradition and History 
One of the most intriguing themes relevant to the text of this study and woven 
into the Gospel of John is the presentation of Jesus as the new Tabernacle or Temple. In 
the Jewish history and tradition, the Temple was a place of Divine encounter and its 
presence was a sign of God’s presence and favor on God’s people. McCaffrey says: 
The temple was God’s dwelling-place, the locus par excellence of his presence. 
As such it was the source of divine blessings, and life for Israel. These blessings 
which issued from God’s presence in the temple were not simply ‘spiritual’; they 
were also closely linked with man’s material welfare and prosperity. From the 
temple Yahweh decided the destiny of the nations . . .God’s presence in the 
temple was also the assurance of the deliverance of his people . . . and the 
possession of the land. . . . In a word, the temple was the source of salvation.” 
This is illustrated in 2 Chronicles 3—7 in the building, furnishing, and dedication 


of the Temple by Solomon and God’s response. Solomon built the Temple, adorning it 


with the finest of furnishings. He gathered all of the people, the elders, and priests, who 
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“brought up the ark, the tent of meeting, and all the holy vessels that were in the tent” (2 


Chron. 5:5) and placed them in the Temple. Then Solomon and the others offered 
sacrifices, and the designated worship leaders led praise to God in a dramatic and loud 
worship. In response, the glory of the Lord filed the Temple, as described in 2 Chron. 5: 
when the song was raised, with trumpets and cymbals and other musical 
instruments, in praise to the Lord, “For he is good, for his steadfast love endures 
forever,” the house, the house of the Lord, was filled with a cloud, so that the 
priests could not stand to minister because of the cloud; for the glory of 
the Lord filled the house of God. (2 Chron 5:11—14) 
This was the ultimate desire of God’s people, that God would come and fill the Temple 
with God’s glory, a tangible sign of God’s presence and favor. Joseph Greene, in “Jesus 
as the Heavenly Temple in the Fourth Gospel,” argues more specifically: 
the Jerusalem temple was considered not a static “house” of Yahweh’s presence 
but a gateway through which Yahweh made himself available to his people. The 
temple was believed primarily to be a “place for mediation between the natural 
and the supernatural” or the “axis of glory” between the earthly temple and 
Yahweh’s true heavenly dwelling. The earthly temple connected to, and was a 
copy of, the heavenly temple (Exod. 25:40; 1 Chron. 28:19; Heb. 8:5).7° 
This gift of God’s presence and blessings was conditional, however, on God’s 
people being faithful to worship, honor, glorify, and obey God’s commands. When the 
hearts and lives of the people were “far from God,” worship and obedience drifted toward 
false gods, and the blessings and favor of God toward them waned. God withdrew God’s 
presence from among the people (as in Ezekiel), or God sent the people of God away 
from their Promised Land, for violating the standards of covenant relationship with God 


(as in Jeremiah and Isaiah). God sent prophets to remind and restore God’s people to that 


covenant relationship, calling them to repentance, obedience, and humility. 
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God’s favor, blessings, and salvation were visible signs to all around of God’s 
nature and power and God’s favor toward God’s people. These blessings were not only 
for God’s people, but also so that others would be drawn to worship Israel’s God, and 
through God’s people, “all the families of the earth shall be blessed” (Gen. 12:3). God’s 
favor would ultimately include the gathering of the nations to the Temple as a sign. All 
nations would see and be drawn to worship the Lord at the Temple and thus receive 
God’s blessings and favor. 

The blessings of salvation reserved for the eschatological age are also inseparably 

linked with the Jerusalem temple as the gathering-place of the nations. The 

parallel texts of Isaiah and Micah describe these benefits (Isa. 2:4; Mic. 4:3). The 
exaltation of this eschatological temple inaugurates a new age of peace 

and happiness for all mankind.*! 

Jesus as the New Temple 

Joseph Greene argues citing abundant sources that “The current consensus in 
Johannine scholarship is that the Fourth Gospel presents Jesus as fulfilling the temple.’ 
This is introduced at the very beginning of John’s Gospel narrative, as Jesus enters not 
through a traditional birth narrative, but as the pre-existent Word of God who came to 
dwell (or tabernacle) among God’s people in human flesh: “And the Word became flesh 
and dwelt among us, full of grace and truth; we have beheld his glory, glory as of the 
only Son from the Father” (1:14 RSV). As Scarlata writes: 

The prologue to John’s Gospel begins with the outstanding claim that the 


Logos (Word) became flesh and that he ‘tabernacled’ among us (John 1:14), 
distinctly recalling the glory of YHWH in the tabernacle of Exodus. Jesus 
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identifies himself with the tabernacle/temple tradition by claiming that he is the 
embodiment of the Divine Presence in the flesh . . . [John 2:19, 21].?° 


The word translated as “dwelt” is G4637, “oxnvdw skénoo . . . to tent or encamp, i.e. 
(figuratively) to occupy . . . to reside (as God did in the Tabernacle of old, a symbol of 
protection and communion):—dwell””‘ reflects the Jewish history of God tabernacling 
among God’s people in the wilderness. The reference to beholding God’s glory “echo[es] 
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Moses’s request to see God’s glory (Exod. 33:11—23);”*> however, now “‘the Logos [is] 
in the bosom’ of the Heavenly Father so that he makes the Father’s glory known in an 
unprecedented way.’”*° As Greene summarizes, “The prologue . . . locates the Logos: with 
God (1:1), coming to earth to tabernacle so that “we” can see the glory (1:14), and “in the 
bosom of the Father” (1:18).””’ In doing so, the gospel writer says in Jesus, heaven has 
manifested on earth in a way similar to but far greater than in Moses’ tabernacle.”* 

This theme is continued and expanded in John 1:51, when Jesus says to 
Nathanael, “Truly, truly, I say to you, you will see heaven opened, and the angels of God 


ascending and descending upon the Son of man" (1:51 RSV). Here John connects Jesus 


with Bethel in Gen. 28:17 and also highlights by this reference the Jewish tradition of the 
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Temple as the “house of God” and “the gate of heaven.””? The theme of the “house of 
God” will be revisited significantly this study. As McCaffrey explains, the gate of heaven 
represents a place of encounter in the midst of God’s people: 


In the symbolic vision of John 1:51 the disciples will see the Son of Man as a 
tTOm0c [topos—also in 14:2], a ‘sanctuary’, or ‘holy place’, where heaven will be 
opened up for an unbroken two-way intercommunication between God and man.°° 


Green says that the gospel writer is sending a clue that: 


the unseen reality of heaven [is] becoming known. Just as Jacob saw the heavenly 
reality of an open connection between heaven and earth, the disciples will see the 
open connection between heaven and earth on the Son of Man. The allusion to 
Bethel shows that the Fourth Evangelist does not simply think of Jesus in 
specifically “temple” terms. 

... Jesus [is] . . . inaugurating a new heaven-earth gateway similar to 
Bethel [extending beyond the Temple].*! 
In John 2:18-22, the writer presents an account of Jesus overturning tables in the 


Temple earlier than the synoptic writers, establishing clearly by the dialogue and the note 

of explanation that Jesus is the New Temple. Greene says of the writer’s explanation: 
With this [interpretive] aside, the Evangelist not only clarifies the referent of 
Jesus’s prior mention of the temple (2:19), he “intrudes” in the narrative to 
prompt the reader radically to reinterpret the temple in Christological terms. . . . 
The Fourth Evangelist here ensures the reader understands the reference to the 
temple as a reference to Jesus’s body.*” 
The writer further develops the theme of Jesus as the New Temple in John 4, with 

Jesus’ meeting and conversation with a Samaritan woman at a well. Here Jesus makes the 


connection between the New Temple and the Holy Spirit by referring to himself as one 


who can give “living water” that “will become in [the woman] a spring of water gushing 
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up to eternal life” (4:10, 14). Jesus’ words point back to several Old Testament 
prophesies about living water and the coming Messiah. 
Ezekiel prophesied about an eschatological temple, not built by human hands, 
whose waters would provide eschatological life and healing wherever they would 
stream (Ezek. 47:1-12; cf. Zech. 14:8; Joel 3:18)... . Seen in this light, Jesus is 
presented as the messianic temple, who has come to fulfil prophetic expectation, 
the temple from which eschatological blessing of life and restoration flow (Isa. 
44:3; cf. 32:15; Ezek. 36:25-27; Joel 2:28; 1:32-34). *° 
Zechariah also prophesied living waters flowing out of Jerusalem as a sign of victory and 
the restoration of the glory of the Lord: 
On that day living waters shall flow out from Jerusalem, half of them to the 
eastern sea and half of them to the western sea; it shall continue in summer as in 
winter. And the Lord will become king over all the earth; on that day 
the Lord will be one and his name one. (Zech. 14:8—9) 
What is often interpreted as a rebuke of an adulterous Samaritan woman is instead the 
gospel writer demonstrating that Jesus is the location for relationship and worship of his 
Father and the fulfillment of the eschatological gathering of all nations**—Samaritans 
and Jews alike. The Samaritan liturgy also predicted water flowing with the Messiah, ““‘it 
is said of the Taheb (the Samaritan equivalent of the Messiah) that ‘water shall flow from 
his buckets’ (an adaptation of Num. 24:7).” >> It is not accidental that this scene centers 
around a Samaritan with a bucket at the Patriarch Jacob’s well, and there is an invitation 
and exchange for living water. 
Greene summarizes the impact of this pericope: 
John 4:7—26 advances the temple-fulfillment theme by clearly stating the 


passing away of the Jerusalem temple as the center of worship. In the context of 
Jesus as the source of “living water,” as well as previous depictions of Jesus as the 
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new Bethel (1:51) and temple (2:21), the Evangelist strongly implies that Jesus is 


the new place of worship instead of “Jerusalem” or, certainly, “this mountain.” A 
further implication is that true worship has to take on a “spirit,” or heavenly, 
quality as the eschatological hour brings a temple and worship of a heavenly 
order. *° 
The theme of Jesus as the New Temple and source of the life-giving Spirit is 
developed further in John 7, at the last day of the Festival of Booths, when Jesus cries 
out, “Let anyone who is thirsty come to me, and let the one who believes in me drink. 
As the scripture has said, ‘Out of the believer’s heart shall flow rivers of living water’” 
(John 7:37-38). This reference to “rivers of living water” points again and more 
specifically to the river flowing from the New Temple in Ezekiel 47.°’ This river, like 
that at the end of the Revelation to John, is a life-giving river. Here as the gospel writer 
explains, Jesus is referring to “the Spirit, which believers in him were to receive” (John 
7:39). Not only is Jesus the dwelling place of God, but he is also pouring God’s Spirit 
into the hearts of believers, such that they will also become temples of God’s Spirit, 
places of encounter with God in the world, bringing healing and life to the world around 
them. As Coloe and Kasula articulate: 
With the eschatological gift of the Spirit dwelling in the disciples, they will 
become the new Temple envisaged by the prophet Ezekiel... . They will become 
the source of living water . . . able to continue the mission the Father entrusted to 
Jesus. The future Christian community will be a locus for God’s continued 
dwelling in the world. . . . [I]n the future the believers themselves would be a 
living temple of God’s presence (7:38).°% 
The church, according to John, is the community of the believers who believe 
Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of God (17:20; 20:29; 20:31). The glorified Christ 


will send the Holy Spirit, who will take up residence in the ecclesial community; 
as a result, they are transformed into the temple of God (cf. 7:39; 14:17, 23). 
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Hence, in John’s presentation, the Messiah and his community together are the 
new temple.°? 


Dwelling Places in My Father’s House: The Space and Means of Faith 

It has been established that for John, Jesus is the New Temple of God, the source 
of life, worship, and encounter with God, and who is making a way for believers to also 
receive God’s Spirit and become temples or dwelling places for God’s Spirit. Jesus’ 
words in John 14 become clearer in this context of the rest of the John’s gospel message. 
There are two key phrases or words to understanding Jesus’ message here—his “Father’s 
house” and “dwelling places.” 

In John 14:2 Jesus uses the phrase oikia. tod matpdc Lov, the “house of my 
Father”.*° The word “oikia, oikia . . . from G3624 [oikos]; [means] residence (abstractly), 
but usually ... an abode... . by implication, a family . .. —home, house(-hold).’4! Most 
commentators agree that John specifically chose oikia vs. oikos here. Oikos is 
traditionally used to refer to the Temple in Jewish tradition.*” Oikia is a more “personal 


and relational” term, with “a wider range of meaning” to more likely include “household, 
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”43 Coloe explains that 


the people who are in some way bound to the master of the house. 
this use of oikia here has the effect of ““mov[ing] the symbolism of Temple away from a 
building towards a quality of personal relationships.’”*+ McCaffrey explains: 
[T]he term oikia takes on a deeper spiritual meaning . . . indicates a ‘family’ or 
“‘household’—a corporate unity forged by intimate personal relationships. As such 
the oikia designates an inner spiritual ‘space’ where Jesus himself already abides 
as Son in a close union with his Father to be shared by all believers in union with 
Jesus later. When it is thus shared believers themselves in union with Jesus in the 
Father constitute ‘the house’, or ‘the family’ of God.* 
Similarly, it was not uncommon to refer to the Temple as a “house” for God (2 
Sam. 7; 1 Kings 5—8; 1 Chron. 7); however, the use of the phrase “my Father’s house” 
(John 2 and 14) would be unusual in Jewish tradition but consistent with the Davidic 
Messiah, who McCaffrey says: 
is to address God as “my Father’: “he will invoke me, ‘my Father, my God’”... 
and who is himself in turn addressed by God as Son: “‘you are my son, today I 
have begotten you.” . . . The phrase “the house of my Father”, then, is a possible 
designation for the temple, if an original one, on the lips of the Son of David— 
Son of God.** 
This phrase “my Father’s House” connects Jesus, then, not only to the Temple but also to 
the Davidic Messiah, the “Nathan oracle” in 2 Sam. 7 and 1 Chron.17, and the prophecy 


of a Davidic dynasty. “David is not to build a house (meaning a temple) for God... , but 


God is to build a house (meaning dynasty) for him. . . . The substance of the prophecy is 
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the perpetuity of the Davidic dynasty.”*’ In the context of the Jewish tradition and 


history, this short phrase connects Jesus to the fulfillment of the promise of a Davidic 
Messiah, the line of David that would forever reign. 
Jesus is not only the expected Messiah who is the Son of Yahweh in some kind of 
metaphorical way. .. . Jesus as the Messiah . . . is God in the strict sense. .. . 
Through his passion-resurrection the Son whom God has given to David will be 
manifested as the Son of God . . . implying a strictly divine Father/Son 
relationship. . . . It is such also that Jesus dwells in his Father’s temple as the 
exclusive property of Yahweh .. . with the strict right of a Son, who is one with 
God, his Father.*® 
A second significant word for understanding this text is Jesus’ use of the noun 
G3438 povy moné. This word is used in only two places in the entire New Testament—in 
John 14:2 and in John 14:23. Although the KJV translates the first occurrence of this 
word as “mansions” and some others use “rooms” in v. 2, the NRSV and NASB use 
“dwelling places,” which is more consistent with the usage in v. 23, where the word is 
most often translated as “abode” or “home,” connected with the verb péva mend.>? 
Throughout the Gospel of John, uév@ mend is used to refer to the abiding 
relationship between the Father and Son and Spirit and between the disciples in the 
Father, Son, and Spirit. Jesus in John’s Gospel is very intentional and skillful in the 


choice of words to convey meaning, so it is unlikely that the two uses of the noun are 


accidental. Instead, it is reasonable to conclude this connection is intentional, and that the 
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“dwelling places” in the Father’s house Jesus is referring to is this relationship of in- 
dwelling in intimate, personal relationship. Rather than being a mansion or home where 
one goes to live after one dies, this concept of indwelling is a Johannine way of referring 
to spiritual “space” of abiding. As McCaffrey says: 

These are just so many ways of expressing the deep spiritual reality of ‘Johannine 

space’. It is in this deeper spiritual sense that we understand the okia of Jn 8:35— 

the inner spiritual ‘space’ where the believer as a son abides in union with Jesus 

in his intimate personal union with the Father.”>! 

What the disciples did in response to his words is an indicator of what they 
understood them to mean. Between the Resurrection and Pentecost, the disciples did not 
fully understand what Jesus was doing. They knew Jesus was raised from the dead; they 
believed in him as the Son of God, but they hid in the Upper Room. If they understood 
Jesus to be making a way to take them away right then, they would have remained in the 
Upper Room or at least escaped to prepare for their heaven-going. After Pentecost and 
the pouring out of the Spirit, however, rather than hide away and wait for their eternal 
reward of a retirement mansion in the sky, they poured out into the streets of Jerusalem 
and began to proclaim God’s wonders in Jesus by word and signs.°” Jesus is encouraging 
his disciples that he is preparing a way for his disciples to live faithfully with him, both 


now empowered by the Spirit of God in the world to proclaim the words of the Father 


and carry on the work of the Father, and forever with him as he reigns in glory. 
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Jesus the Way Who Prepares the Way 

Another significant point Jesus makes in this text of John 14 is that he is the Way 
who prepares the Way to the Father’s house. Apart from Jesus preparing the way, the 
disciples cannot get to the Father’s house. This is clear from the entirety of the farewell 
discourse. Repeatedly Jesus says to the disciples that he is leaving, and they cannot come 
yet, but after he has prepared the way, he will come back to take them where he is. Again, 
in our Western mindset, this is often interpreted as either at the death of a believer or at 
the Parousia; however, there is reason to believe that Jesus is referring in part to a more 
immediate experience. This is reflected in the text itself, in the witness of the other texts 
of the New Testament, and in the experience of believers being in the Father’s “house,” 
and “seated with Christ in the heavenly places” (Eph. 2:6; Col. 3:1). 

First, McCaffrey argues that Jesus’ passion-resurrection is the required 
preparation for access to the Father’s house. This is introduced in John 2:13—22, where 
the gospel writer first introduces the phrase “my Father’s house” (v. 16) and the journey 
of preparation of the Temple of his body (vv. 19-21) as the destruction and raising of his 
body.>? McCaffrey explains this connection between Jesus’ words in John 2 and John 14: 

The meaning of Jn 2:19 in the light of the passion-resurrection of Jesus . . . is: if 

you destroy the temple of my body (and you most certainly will) you will also 

destroy this Jerusalem temple, and I will raise up the New Temple of my glorified 
body to replace it. In this interpretation an inseparable solidarity is established 
between the Jerusalem temple and the temple of the body of Jesus.** 


The journey of Jesus to his Father through his passion-resurrection . . . 
would be the process which prepares this temple of the body of Jesus. 
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... Once the journey is complete ... we would then have the same effect 


in Jn 14:2—3 as in Jn 2:13—22. The tomoc prepared would become the New 

Temple. By one and the same process of preparation Jesus would render the 

Father’s house (with the many rooms) accessible to the disciples and provide the 

New Temple of his glorified body. 

The Jewish background of journey is an important interpretive lens to 
understanding the text. Journey to, preparing a place, going before, and returning are 
significant images in the Jewish tradition. These images recall the Exodus journey, God 
traveling before the Israelites and preparing the Promised Land, *° as well as the image of 
“Joshua . . . prepar[ing] their entrance into the promised land.”°’ McCaffrey explains: 

[T]he vocabulary used to describe the journey of preparation and return in Jn 

14:2—3 may also be understood within the Jewish tradition with reference to a 

journey to the temple in general, and with reference to the great eschatological 

journey to the temple in particular . . . in order to render it accessible to the 
disciples, and the journey of the disciples with Jesus later as a journey of access 
into this same temple, once it has been opened for the disciples by Jesus.>® 

This eschatological journey is brought to light as fulfilled in Jesus in John 12, as 
Jesus makes the connection between his passion-resurrection and fulfilling the restoration 
prophecies of light and darkness and gathering of the nations (Isa. 60:32). So, we 
understand that the journey of preparation in John 14: 2—3 in some respects, “describes an 


eschatological pilgrimage to the temple, as the risen Jesus takes the universal community 


of believers into union with himself as the New Temple.”>? 
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The journey . . . may be interpreted at a possible deeper level of meaning as an 
entrance into the temple of the Father’s house by a sacrificial movement through 
his passion-death in line with the OT tradition of the entrance of the high-priest 
into the sanctuary to make atonement for sin.© 


Unlike the high priest of the first covenant, Jesus’ journey as high priest truly 
opens the way of access for others, in ways the high priest’s offerings never could. 
McCaffrey explains the function and limitations of the high priest’s offerings well: 


Only the high priest, once a year, could enter it [the Holy of Holies] by strict right 
when he carried in sacrificial blood in order to make expiation (Exod. 30:10; Lev. 
16:2—14ff). After the solemn service the entrance to the sanctuary was closed. In 
this we see the restricted efficacy of the high priest’s role. The purpose of his 
expiation was to establish communication between the people and God, by 
making atonement for sin. Still the people as such were excluded from access to 
the sanctuary. At the end of the liturgy the same restrictions were again imposed, 
and the same inability of access resulted. It is thus clear that neither had 
communication been established, nor had nearness to God been attained. This 
solemn rite of entrance into the sanctuary was no more than a kind of ineffectual 
mime. The high priest did not open up a path to God.°! 


Even at the Cross, Jesus is presented as the way for the disciples to the Father’s 
house, first as the Nazarene builder of the temple and then as the bestower of family. In 
his arrest and inscription on the cross, Jesus is identified as the Nazarene or Jesus of 
Nazareth. As Coloe says, this is more than a nod to his hometown; it is pointing to 
prophecies of the Messianic builder of the New Temple: 

The title ‘Nazarene’ has its origins in the messianic oracle found in Isa. 11:1. This 

passage speaks of a shoot . . . (ntzr) and a branch growing out of the stump/roots 


of Jesse. ... The image of a branch is used by the prophet Zechariah where it is 
the name of one who will build the Temple (Zech. 6:12). 
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As Jesus’ presents his mother and the beloved disciple to one another at the foot of the 
cross in John’s Gospel, Coloe explains further, Jesus is forming the new family of God, 
the new oikia of the Father’s oikia household: 


This disciple, representative of all believers in Jesus, becomes ‘son’ to the mother 
of Jesus, and with this change of relationship the disciple is drawn into Jesus’ own 
sonship. Participating in Jesus’ sonship, the disciple is enabled to be 
‘son/daughter’ of the Father: ‘I am ascending to my Father and your Father’ 
(20:17). The promise introduced in the Prologue is realized as the believer 
become a child of God (1:12). Here at the cross as Jesus dies and hands down the 
Spirit, the Beloved Disciple, representative of all disciples, is reborn into a new 
familial relationship with the Father, drawing him into the ‘household’ of the 
Father. As one Temple is raised up on the cross, a new Temple is being raised up 
at the foot of the cross. 


The place of dwelling in the Father’s house to which Jesus prepares and opens the 
way is a deep place of abiding union with Jesus, the Father, and the Holy Spirit. 
McCaffrey explains the connection between the dwelling of 14:2—3 and 14:23: 


It is precisely the establishment of this union of Jesus with the Father in the 
disciples which is described as the effect of the ‘coming’ of Jesus (with the 
Father) in Jn 14:23: ‘we will come to him and make our dwelling with him.’ 

... In Jn 14:23... Jesus will come with the Father to make his dwelling- 
place pov in every believer. As believers have dwelling-places povy with the 
Father in union with Jesus in Jn 14:2—3, so Jesus and the Father have an abiding- 
place in every believer in Jn 14:23. 

...In Jn 14:2-3 the Father becomes the spiritual area where the whole 
community of believers dwells individually in union with Jesus; in Jn 14:23 each 
individual believer becomes the spiritual area where the Father dwells in union 
with Jesus.® 


One last but exciting point, which is easily missed without careful attention, is 
related to two little words that have significant meaning throughout John’s Gospel—éya 


sipi, “I AM,” which appears in v. 3 in the promise that “where I am, you may be also.” If 
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we recall that Jesus in John’s Gospel uses this phrase to point to his identity as God, we 
may read in that short phrase in v. 3 that where God is, ov sini “you may be.” While it is 
a small detail, it seems a nod beyond the obvious meaning of location to our adoption and 


incorporation into God’s household. 


The Fruit of the Abiding as Sons and Daughters in the Father’s House 
Ultimately, if we believe, in the sense of believing we have presented, we arrive 
at the fruit of Jesus going and preparing a place for us in the Father’s house and taking us 
to himself to be with him there. This is perhaps the greatest evidence that Jesus is not 
referring only to an experience or reality reserved for death or solely at the end of time in 
a future Parousia way. If he were, he would not have listed fruit of that abiding 
relationship in this text and throughout the farewell discourse. The relationship of abiding 
begins today, the moment we accept, believe, and trust in Jesus, and continues throughout 
this life as we are further sanctified and prepared for eternity in the full and immediate 
presence of the Father’s glory. McCaffrey explains this immediacy well: 
[A]lthough the whole unifying process described in Jn 14:2—3 will only be fully 
realized in heaven at the end of time...[t]his initial union of Jn 14:23 becomes 
possible with the immediate future ‘coming’ of the risen Jesus (.. . Jn 14:18) to 
enlighten the believer by faith which issues in love through the inner working of 
the Spirit (... Jn 14:21). It is this enlightening or revealing action of the risen 
Jesus through the Spirit issuing in love which creates the spiritual area for the 


indwelling of the Father with Jesus . . . in the believer-lover and sets in motion the 
whole unifying process of Jn 14:2-3.° 
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For now, in this life, there is much to be enjoyed and appreciated, lived into and fulfilled 
in the life of the believer and in the body of Christ, the Temple of God on earth, as a 
whole, and that is where we turn now as we consider the remainder of our text. 

The first fruit named in John 14 in v. 3 is that we may be with Christ where he is. 
This is expanded further in the rest of the discourse, as Jesus says repeatedly that, as 
Jesus is in the Father and the Father is in him, so the disciples would be in him and he in 
them, “that they may be one” (18:22). Through Jesus, disciples have access to the 
relationship of abiding indwelling and love of the Trinity. This has already been 
explained in significant detail in previous sections. 

The second fruit Jesus names is access and authority to do the works of God 
through Jesus (vv. 12—14). Jesus says repeatedly in John’s Gospel that the Father is the 
One doing the works and speaking the Words, and Jesus, in full submission and love for 
the Father, only does the works he sees the Father doing and he only speaks the words the 
Father gives him to say. This is reflecting the mutual indwelling and love relationship of 
the Trinity. As the disciples are indwelled more and more, their nature will be more and 
more transformed into the image and nature of Christ, and their works and words will be 
more and more animated and empowered and authorized by the Father and the Son. 

The third fruit Jesus names is that Spirit that is the indwelling, empowering 
person of God, the Holy Spirit, whose work is to reveal the Son and the Truth of God, to 
help the disciples, to teach them to obey all Jesus (and by unity of the Trinity, the Father) 
commands, and fills them with the love that desires nothing other than the indwelling and 
empowered desire to obey God’s commands. There is a clear connection made 


throughout the prophets (Isa. 32, 42-43, 48, 57, 59, 61, 63; Ezek. 11, 18, 36—37, 39; Joel 
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2-3) “between the outpouring of the Spirit, the restoration of Israel, the bringing about of 
righteousness, and a witness to the Gentiles.’ Believing, trusting, indwelling, loving, 
and obeying are connected to the indwelling Spirit of God and pouring out of God’s fruit 
of the Spirit in righteousness and witness. As the Spirit is poured out from the New 
Temple, the result is greater works of the Father, the fruit of righteousness, and the 
gathering of the nations. There is a connection between “the presence or absence of the 
Spirit to the kingship of God.’””*’ It is this “place” that Jesus prepares and takes his 
disciples to, and from which he reassures his disciples of the final fruit of peace. This 
peace comes from truly believing, trusting, abiding in, being empowered by and 
operating in the sovereign power and steadfast love and mercy of God the Father, Son, 


and Holy Spirit. 


Conclusion 
Many Western Christians in the pews of mainline Protestant churches have been 
coming to church on Sunday and waiting for Jesus to take them away to their mansion in 
heaven, thanks to the King James Version’s translation of meno in the text under 
consideration and our Western mindset. These images have been a source of comfort at 
the end of life and to families at funerals, as they imagined the perfect place in heaven for 
loved ones to live and enjoy the life they have always dreamed of, with all the abundance 


of material things they have ever wanted but could never afford, streets of gold, lots of 
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mansions, where we can live with those we love and no one we hate, and with no 
suffering, pain, death, tears, or poverty. While the latter five are biblically true, unlike the 
Western image, it is not because everyone is living in material wealth in isolated houses 
but because the enemy has been overcome and God is rightfully being glorified. The 
Lamb who is worthy is the entire focus of our gaze and we are humbled in His presence 
as our chief love and desire is to worship and adore Him. Sadly, this misrepresentation of 
the text has encouraged idolatry of self, pleasures, and desires, left the church without a 
proper exaltation of God as worthy, without a vision for worship, and without disciples 
who are filled and empowered with the Spirit to live as children of God, joining in God’s 
work in the world. 

John 14 reflects a somewhat realized, now and not-yet eschatology. Jesus is 
introducing his disciples (and those who would believe through their witness) to a new 
reality in himself, a reality made possible by his life, death, resurrection, ascension, and 
the sending of the Spirit of God. It is a new creation manifesting God’s glorious victory 
in Jesus, as the Spirit of God works through believers to build the family of God by 
continuing the works of God and teaching the word of God. In its place, the church has 
inherited a cessationist theology that has disempowered and distracted believers from the 
missional imperative of the Great Commission. If the end of salvation is getting to enjoy 
all the good things we ever wanted if we only believe, then why bother to reach out to a 
lost and dying world. If the end is meeting our King seated on His throne in all His glory, 
however, and being judged and clothed by the righteous deeds of the saints, as Revelation 
testifies, then we might have a greater concern for the well-being and salvation of the rest 


of the world whom John says God so loved that He gave his Son to save. 
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It is not surprising that the church within the walls is languishing, while the world 
outside the walls considers Jesus to be of little relevance to their lives. Many in the 
church do not know the Spirit, the Son, or the Father, what it means to believe, and what 
power and authority is made possible in Jesus to accomplish the will and work of God. 
When this text is interpreted in the context in which it was written—chronologically, 
narratively, historically, thematically, emotionally, religiously—there is an even deeper 
assurance than any material wealth can offer, and a more present assurance that is 
intended to be enjoyed, both by the disciple and the world through the disciple in this 
present age. If believers understood this text and what is at stake, the call and 
responsibility entrusted to the church, they might find comfort in Jesus’ assurance that he 
has gone ahead and made the preparations for all that is needed for us to be with him, to 
see his and the Father’s glory, and to do all that he asks us to do. What a difference it 
would make to the lives of believers to know that salvation is not an escape from this 
world but the power to join God in saving the world by the work of Christ and the power 
of the Holy Spirit. Perhaps then, we might no longer feel powerless in the face of evil and 
injustice, sickness, disease, and death, but instead learn what it means to have the living 
God dwelling within us and how to do the greater works Jesus promised. 

Like the average member of a Methodist Church, John Wesley was born and 
reared in a Christian home. More than most, he was well-versed in the Bible, theology, 
Christian tradition, and the original languages. He hungered and thirsted for everything 
he read in the Bible, heard about, and had seen in the Christian witness of others, and he 
refused to settle for less than what he heard and believed possible. Yet, he assessed his 


own faith as not yet Christian, when he was confronted with his own fear and the faith, 
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peace, joy, and assurance of German Moravians. That experience launched him on a 
search that led him from religion to relationship—from seeking approval through works- 
righteousness to experiencing and trusting in the love and power of God. Wesley received 
the full salvation he was longed for, as he sought, experienced, and surrendered to the 
indwelling or overwhelming power of the Holy Spirit, and found himself empowered and 
passionate for the revival that birthed the Methodist movement. Wesley experienced what 
Jesus and the disciples witnessed as real and true of life in Christ, the gift of being filled 
with and abiding in the indwelling power of God. The next chapter shares Wesley’s 


journey from perfectionist to being perfected by Christ by the power of the Holy Spirit. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

John Wesley is recognized by United Methodists as the founder of the Methodist 
movement. Many United Methodists may not realize that Wesley is also acknowledged 
by those outside the denomination as one of the leading revivalists of his time, and that 
he had a significant impact on Christianity as a whole. Wesley’s journals and letters 
contain testimonies of profound encounters and experiences with the Holy Spirit, as well 
as the development of his understanding of the fullness of salvation between 1738 and 
1739 and the experiences along that journey. It was after Wesley’s experience of the 
Holy Spirit at Fetter Lane on January 1, 1739 that his journals reflect the explosion of 
revival and dramatic manifestations of the power of God. Few Methodist laity and clergy 
know about Wesley’s theology and experience of the Holy Spirit, other than his “heart 
strangely warmed” at Aldersgate, and many are doubtful and critical of the gifts, 
manifestations, and claims of the power of the Holy Spirit’s work in the world. 

Those who have had charismatic experiences as Methodists have at times found a 
less-than-welcoming and affirming environment. Some denominational authorities have 
removed pastors from their appointment after a charismatic experience, or even filed 
charges against pastors, accusing them of teaching doctrine contrary to the Discipline of 


the church. Seminary students and pastors have been heard mocking and ridiculing the 
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charismatic movement, theology, and experience, including those reflected in Wesley’s 
journal. This tension between those who have had charismatic experiences and those who 
have not, led to the development of the Guidelines: The United Methodist Church and the 
Charismatic Renewal in 1976.! In spite of this legislative nod toward acceptance of the 
charismatic experience, the charismatic movement of the Methodist Church has remained 
at best a fringe movement in the denomination, and at worst, still ostracized, ridiculed, 
and misunderstood. Many former Methodists can be found in charismatic churches, 
where they found community who shared their experience. Most Methodists remaining in 
the pews and pulpits still do not know much about the Holy Spirit other than the first 
Pentecost story, the brief mention in the creeds, and that the Holy Spirit is the third 
person of the Trinity. In recent years, there has been more talk about the Holy Spirit in 
the denomination; however, some clergy, professors, and leaders are teaching a theology 
that is syncretic and not Wesleyan or even Christian. 

Thankfully, Methodists are not left without help in understanding Wesley’s 
theology the Holy Spirit and his understanding of salvation, and in understanding their 
own experiences of the Holy Spirit and salvation. John Wesley was a prolific writer, and 
he and his brother Charles wrote vivid accounts of their experiences and theology 
throughout their journey of faith. Wesley’s sermons and notes on the New Testament are 
included in the denomination’s standards of doctrine, as these were required reading of 


every circuit rider preacher and carried in every saddlebag. Wesley’s journals and letters, 
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which are not included in the doctrine of the denomination, are equally enlightening and 
give an understanding of Wesley’s practical theology, how it developed, and how he 
applied the sometimes-complicated arguments of his sermons. Wesley’s letters also shed 
light on Wesley’s theology, as he dialogues with his pastors and peers about their 
theology and teaching, and others wrote to him with theological questions and disputes. 
Throughout his journey, John Wesley continually pursued greater understanding, 
insight, and faithfulness. God answered Wesley’s hunger and thirst for righteousness with 
fresh revelation and insight, experiences of the power and presence of God, assurance, 
and a journey of sanctification and Christian perfection. These became key contributions 
of the Wesleyan tradition to the Christian faith. As we enter into Wesley's story, we will 
focus on the key phases of Wesley’s spiritual journey and the beliefs that became core for 


him as a result of those experiences. 


Main Body 


Early Formation 

John Wesley was born into a large Anglican family in 1703, the fifteenth of 
nineteen children” of Samuel, “a devout and faithful High-churchman,” and Susanna, “the 
daughter of a prominent Nonconformist minister.”? Susanna and Samuel both considered 


education to be very important, and Susanna invested a great deal of time and energy to 
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discipline, teach, and train her children, academically and spiritually.* In this 
environment of discipline, study, and vigorous Anglican faith, John developed an 
understanding and experience of salvation “by keeping all the commandments of God.”> 
John graduated from Charterhouse School in London in 1724 and, following in 
his father’s footsteps, he “began his studies toward ordination” in 1725.° In reaction to 
domination by the Roman Church and the Puritan influence in the latter part of the 17” 
century, life in England was characterized by a “spiritual lethargy and moral laxity” and a 
suspicion of anything religious.’ This “disintegration of England’s moral and religious 
fiber . . . inspire[d] the formation of small societies intended to promote piety and 
Christian discipline.”’ Wesley also gathered a small group of friends modeled after these 


religious societies for mutual accountability and encouragement. Together they engaged 


in prayer, worship, study of “classics” and “works of divinity,” and acts of service.’ 


The Influence of Pietism, Eastern Orthodoxy, and Other Christian Traditions 
Wesley read several Pietist authors who had a significant influence on his faith 


formation in college. He became convinced from the witness of these authors that there 
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was no half-hearted Christianity. Jeremy Taylor’s, “Rule and Exercises of Holy Living 
and Dying” convinced Wesley he must make a full dedication of: 
all my life to God, all my thoughts, and words, and actions; being thoroughly 
convinced, there was no medium; but that every part of my life . . . must either be 
a sacrifice to God, or myself, that is, in effect, to the devil.!° 
Thomas 4 Kempis’ in his “Christian’s Pattern” convinced Wesley: 
that giving even all my life to God. . . would profit me nothing, unless I gave my 
heart, yea, all my heart, to him. .. . I saw, that "simplicity of intention, and purity 
of affection," one design in all we speak or do, and one desire ruling all our 
tempers, are indeed "the wings of the soul," without which she can never ascend 
to the mount of God.!! 
A few years later in 1730, reading William Law brought conviction of “the absolute 
impossibility of being half a Christian; and I determined, through his grace . . . to be all- 
devoted to God, to give him all my soul, my body, and my substance.”!* William Arnett 
summarized the impact of these three authors on Wesley’s life: 
The instruction of these writers served to abet a basic principle in Wesley’s 
thought during this period of his life that man must be saved through moral 
goodness, through universal obedience, and through the rigid fulfillment of all the 
commandments of God."? 
The influence of these authors is evident throughout Wesley’s life and ministry, in his 
insistence on both personal and social holiness and the practice of spiritual disciplines. 


Wesley’s spiritual seeking also led him to study the scriptures in the original 


languages, Eastern and Western patristic authors, history and sciences, philosophy, and 
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contemporary theologians and preachers. From the Eastern Christian tradition, Wesley 
received a “therapeutic” understanding of the human condition and the need “to recover 
the Likeness of God in our lives.”!4 This influence is evident in Wesley’s theology of the 
goal of salvation as the restoration of the image of God. Wesley was also influenced by 
“Macarius the Egyptian,” a fifth-century monk, and by Gregory of Nyssa. Wesley 
received from Macarius an emphasis on the “need for believers to perceive the presence 


of the Holy Spirit in their lives,”! 


which led to his understanding of the role of 
experience in faith and theological inquiry. From Gregory of Nyssa, Outler says Wesley 
received an understanding of Christian perfection as a process and goal of the Christian 
life, rather than a state.!° Wesley blended these elements to form his theology of the 
Christian experience. Outler summarizes Wesley’s understanding: 
The goal of the Christian life is holiness, ‘the fu//ness of faith.’ This means the 
consecration of the whole self to God and to neighbor in love. This, in turn, 
involves a process of corporate discipline and effort, guided by the motives of 
‘devotion,’ by which he meant the delivering up of one’s whole life to God. The 
outcome to be expected in this endeavor is the renewal of the imago Dei, 
mutilated by sin and ruined by waywardness.'’ 
Wesley’s understanding contrasted with the juridical understanding of salvation 
predominant in Western Christianity at the time (particularly Calvinist and Lutheran), 


that focused on satisfying the justice of God, justification, and the removal of the penalty 


of sin so that one could go to heaven. This understanding explicitly excluded any role for 
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works. Wesley, on the other hand, understood that salvation is not only justification and 
the imputation of Christ’s righteousness, but also sanctification, the impartation of 
righteousness, by the power of the Holy Spirit continually working in cooperation with 
the believer to restore the image of God in this life. Wesley ultimately came to 
understand these as two separate works of grace—justification and sanctification—both 
available in full salvation in this life, and both requiring a response. 

The salvation which is here spoken of is not what is frequently understood by that 

word, the going to heaven, eternal happiness. It is not the soul's going to paradise, 

... [It is] the entire work of God, from the first dawning of grace in the soul, till it 

is consummated in glory.!® 

Wesley was accused by the Calvinists of works-righteousness, which he 
adamantly denied, drawing the distinction between works-based justification, and 
continuing acts of piety and means of grace needed for ongoing sanctification. Prior to 
Aldersgate in May 1738, there was a degree to which Wesley sought assurance of 
continued right relationship before God through works of personal and social piety. He 
found, however, that these efforts could not provide the lasting peace, joy, or even 
assurance he sought and believed possible. As he later described himself during this 
period, he had the faith “of a servant, but not that of a son.”!? Henry Knight says: 

What John Wesley came to realize was that for many years he was depending on 


his own righteousness—his attempts to resist sin, to do good, and to be faithful in 
spiritual practices—trather than in what God had done for our salvation in 
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the cross of Jesus Christ. He had been struggling, careening between momentary 
joy and despair, rather than having an abiding peace and joy.” 


Heitzenrater describes well Wesley’s spiritual state and motivation during this time: 


John’s methods and activities . . . were all designed to promote ‘holiness of heart 
and life.’ ... His seemingly frantic attempt to ‘omit no duty either to God or man’ 
evidenced his inner search for a sense of assurance, a desired conviction that he 
was a child of God. 

... Wesley’s hope for salvation was grounded in a reliance upon the 
sincerity of his own desire to lead the Christian life and a trust in God’s promises 
as he understood them. His assurance of salvation rested upon . . . [doing] the best 
one can... . [which] lead to an increasingly compulsive pattern of activity. ... 
[H]e and his friends were often characterized by their concern for the outward 
manifestation . .. conforming to certain rules and methods . . . seen as legalistic 
works-righteousness by their colleagues.”! 


Wesley also recognized this when he later reflected on his own sermons during that time: 
From the year 1725 to 1729 I preached much, but saw no fruit of my 
labour. Indeed, it could not be that I should; for I neither laid the foundation of 
repentance, nor of believing the gospel; taking it for granted, that all to whom I 
preached were believers, and that many of them 'needed no repentance.’ 
From the year 1729 to 1734, laying a deeper foundation of repentance, I 


saw a little fruit. But it was only a little; and no wonder: for I did not preach faith 
in the blood of the Covenant.” 


Moravians’ Assurance in a Storm 

A turning point in Wesley’s faith came in 1735, when the ship he was traveling on 
to America was pummeled by threatening storms. Wesley and his fellow Englishmen 
were gripped by fear of death, while the Moravians were singing praises to God: 


The third and worst storm...brought Wesley to ‘submission to the wise, holy, 
gracious will of God’; it also opened his eyes to the depth of faith of the German 
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Moravians on board...The English passengers screamed in fright; the Germans 
calmly continued singing the psalm...Such calm assurance he had never 
witnessed. 7° 
Wesley’s trip to Georgia confronted him with the “stark reality of death” that: 
exposed the frailty of Wesley’s sense of assurance. [T]he question of salvation 
now took on a new sense of immediacy and urgency. He was afraid to die, . . . and 
he was ashamed to admit it... . Wesley’s anxiety was compounded by his 
growing tendency to see his fear of death as a testimony to his lack of faith. *4 
As soon as Wesley landed in Georgia, he began seeking spiritual mentors among 
the Moravians. One of those, August Spangenberg, challenged Wesley with the “question 
that was at the heart of Wesley’s dilemma: “Does the Spirit of God bear witness with 
your spirit that you are a child of God?’” Wesley was not satisfied that he truly had 


experienced such assurance, and consequently, whether he was truly a Christian.”> 


Wesley’s Search for Inner Assurance and Peace 

The witness of the Moravians remained with Wesley as he returned to England in 
early 1738. He and his brother Charles pursued passionately the inner assurance he had 
seen in the Moravians. He soon met Moravian Peter Bohler, who began mentoring him in 
this new faith. Wesley struggled with Bohler’s teaching at first: “All this time I conversed 
much with Peter Bohler, but I understood him not; and least of all when he said, . . . My 


brother, my brother, that philosophy of yours must be purged away.””° Wesley was so 
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disturbed by his lack of understanding, which he counted as lack of faith, that he 


considered giving up preaching. In his entry for March 5" and 6" Wesley wrote: 
I was ... clearly convinced of unbelief, of the want of ‘that faith whereby alone 
we are saved,’ with the full, Christian salvation. Immediately it struck into my 
mind, ‘Leave off preaching. How can you preach to others, who have not faith 
yourself?’ .. . [Bohler] answered, . . . “Preach faith till you have it, and then, 
because you have it, you will preach faith.’ 
Accordingly, Monday 6, I began preaching this new doctrine, though my 
soul started back from the work.”’ 
While he preached this new doctrine, Wesley continued to search the scriptures to 
understand whether Bohler’s teaching was of God. He wrote on March 23, 1738: 
Thur. 23. I met Peter Bohler again, who now amazed me more and more, by the 
account he gave of the fruits of living faith—the holiness and happiness which he 
affirmed to attend it. The next morning I began the Greek Testament again, 
resolving to abide by ‘the law and the testimony’, and being confident that God 
would hereby show me ‘whether’ this ‘doctrine was of God’.”® 
His struggle was palpable as he continued to search and long for the experience of faith 
and peace. He wrote on April 2: “Being Easter Day, I preached in our College chapel on 
‘The hour cometh and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and 
they that hear shall live.’. . . I see the promise. But it is afar off.” 7? 
In April 1738, Wesley decided to take some time away “to wait for the 
accomplishment of it in silence and retirement,” but his restless spirit drove him back to 


London to meet with Boéhler again. Wesley surely felt the cry of the psalmist, “How long, 


O Lord?” (Ps 13:1), but his journal revealed that God was working all along to bring him 
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to the experience of full salvation and assurance that are now hallmarks of Wesleyan 
theology. On April 22, Wesley wrote of his progress in accepting Bohler’s teaching: 
I had now no objection to what he said of the nature of faith, .. . ‘A sure trust and 
confidence which a man hath in God, that through the merits of Christ his sins are 
forgiven, and he reconciled to the favour of God.’ Neither could I deny either the 
happiness or holiness which he described as fruits of this living faith. . . . 

But I could not comprehend what he spoke of an instantaneous work. I 
could not understand how this faith should be given in a moment; how a man 
could at once be thus turned from darkness to light, from sin and misery to 
righteousness and joy in the Holy Ghost.*° 
As a life-long believer in Christ raised on the importance of personal piety and 

discipline, Wesley struggled to relate to the instantaneous experience of the new birth. 
Both his Anglican background and his pietist reading taught him the importance of right 
behavior in the Christian life, and his journey was one of the long, diligent, and 
disciplined way in opposition to the degradation around him. He took his question again 
to the scriptures, and to his “utter astonishment found scarce any instances there of other 
than instantaneous conversions.”*! Wesley sought to retreat once again, but he wrote: 
I was beat out of this retreat too, by the concurring evidence of several living 
witnesses, who testified God had thus wrought in themselves; giving them in a 
moment such a faith in the blood of his Son as translated them out of darkness 
into light, out of sin and fear into holiness and happiness. Here ended my 
disputing. I could now only cry out, ‘Lord, help thou my unbelief! ’*? 
These witnesses evidenced more joy and peace than he had known, more real freedom 
from sin, fear, and guilt, and testified to having received this in an instantaneous 


experience of full assurance. Wesley now accepted the possibility of instantaneous 


assurance, even though he had not experienced it himself. 
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I was much confirmed in ‘the truth that is after godliness’ by hearing the 
experiences of . . . two living witnesses that God can . . . give that faith whereof 
cometh salvation in a moment, as lightning falling from heaven. *° 


God was confirming Bohler’s teaching, and Wesley was now on the cusp of 
experiencing the full assurance for which he longed. Bohler wrote to Wesley to 
encourage him with the hope and promise of the full assurance and witness of the Spirit. 
His letter explained what this experience meant to both men. Bohler wrote that he was: 


wishing and praying that the tender mercies of Jesus Christ the crucified . .. may 
be manifested to your soul: that you may taste, and then see, how exceedingly the 
Son of God has loved you, and loves you still, and that so you may continually 
trust in him, and feel his life in yourself. Beware of the sin of unbelief; and if you 
have not conquered it yet, see that you conquer it this very day, through the blood 
of Jesus Christ. Delay not, I beseech you, to believe in your Jesus Christ; but so 
put him in mind of his promises to poor sinners that he may not be able to refrain 
from doing for you what he hath done for so many others. O how great, how 
inexpressible, how unexhausted is his love! Surely he is now ready to help; and 
nothing can offend him but our unbelief. . . *4 


The Wesley Brothers Receive Assurance of Forgiveness 
Charles received that assurance as he lay sick in bed on Pentecost Sunday, May 
21, 1738. John and their friends sang hymns of the Holy Spirit and departed, while 
Charles continued in a prayer of surrender and trust, asking for the Holy Spirit to come: 
Immediately after this prayer, he heard a woman in the house speak, “Arise, and 
believe.” At that moment, he said: “I felt a strange . . . palpitation of heart. I said 


... ‘I believe, I believe.’” He described this experience to mean: “I now found 
myself at peace with God and rejoiced in hope of loving Christ.”3° 
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John departed for an Anglican service down the road and was listening to a 
sermon by John Heylyn on “‘They were all filled with the Holy Ghost’—and so, said he, 
may all you be.’*° Laurence Wood describes what Wesley heard from Heylen’s record of 
the sermon that day: 


John Wesley heard Heylyn distinguish between pre-Pentecostal and Pentecostal 
believers. Heylyn said the sanctifying baptism of the Spirit transformed the 
disciples after Pentecost from weak to strong believers in Christ. . . . [He] directed 
his hearers ‘to be baptized with the Holy Ghost’ through earnest prayer as the 
disciples on the day of Pentecost. He said that a Christian believer is sanctified 
through the “baptism with the Spirit,’ ‘purging away . . . carnal desires,’ 
producing ‘perfect purity’. . .. He showed that Pentecost was not a single past 
event, but it marked the beginning of the very possibility of a personal Pentecost 
for all subsequent believers.*’ 


John’s cry to God for full assurance reached a near feverish pitch in the days 
leading up to May 24, 1738. His anguish was evident as he wrote about his state of utter 
conviction of sin and need for a Savior, and his realization that, though he thought he had 
the faith of a Christian before, he did not have the fruit of faith: 


I am under the same condemnation. I see that the whole law of God is holy and 
just and good. I know every thought, every temper of my soul ought to bear God’s 
image and superscription. But how am I fallen from the glory of God! I feel that ‘I 
am sold under sin’. I know that I too deserve nothing but wrath, being full of all 
abominations; and having no good thing in me to atone for them, or to remove the 
wrath of God. All my works, my righteousness, my prayers, need an atonement 
for themselves. So that my mouth is stopped. I have nothing to plead. God is holy; 
I am unholy. God is a consuming fire; I am altogether a sinner, meet to be 
consumed. °° 


Some of his friends insisted that he was a Christian already, but Wesley wrote: 
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O let no one deceive us by vain words, as if we had already attained this faith! By 
its fruits we shall know. Do we already feel ‘peace with God’, and ‘joy in the 
Holy Ghost’? Does his ‘Spirit bear witness with our spirit, that we are the children 
of God’? Alas, with mine he does not. Nor, I fear, with yours. O thou Saviour of 
men, save us from trusting in anything but thee! Draw us after thee! Let us be 
emptied of ourselves, and then fill us with all peace and joy in believing, and let 
nothing separate us from thy love in time or in eternity! °*” 


A few days later, on May 24, 1738, John Wesley’s “quest for this perceptible 
assurance,” was answered. After spending the day in worship and reading scripture, 
Wesley went to a society meeting at Aldersgate Street, 


where one was reading Luther’s Preface to the Epistle to the Romans. About a 
quarter before nine, while he was describing the change which God works in the 
heart through faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in 
Christ, Christ alone for salvation, and an assurance was given me that he had 
taken away my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law of sin and death.*° 


“Wesley felt that now he was truly Christian," but he immediately found himself 
in angst, as he realized he still lacked the “necessary fruits of faith and assurance” that the 


Moravians “taught him to expect”—‘freedom from sin, doubt, and fear, and the fullness 


of peace, love, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” ? 


Thursday, May 25. The moment I awaked, ‘Jesus, Master,’ was in my 
heart and in my mouth; and I found all my strength lay in keeping my eye fixed 
upon him, and my soul waiting on him continually. . . . I could taste the good 
word of God in the anthem, which began, ‘My song shall be always of the loving- 
kindness of the Lord: with my mouth will I ever be showing forth thy truth from 
one generation to another.’*’ Yet the enemy injected a fear, ‘If thou dost believe, 
why is there not a more sensible change?’. . . 

Friday, May 26. My soul continued in peace, but yet in heaviness, because 
of manifold temptations. I asked Mr. Téltschig the Moravian what to do. He said, 
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You must not fight with them as you did before, but flee from them the moment 
they appear, and take shelter in the wounds of Jesus. . . . 

Sat. 27. Believing one reason of my want of joy was want of time for 
prayer, I resolved to do no business till I went to church in the morning, but to 
continue pouring out my heart before him. And this day my spirit was enlarged; 
so that though I was now also assaulted by many temptations, I was more than 
conqueror, gaining more power thereby to trust and to rejoice in God my 
Saviour.*? 


Wesley’s Journey from Justification through Sanctification to Full Salvation 
Wesley counted his faith still imperfect after Aldersgate; yet, it was clear from his 
journals that he was on the journey from justification to sanctification: 
Saturday, June 3. I was so strongly assaulted by one of my old enemies 
that I had scarce strength to open my lips, or even to look up for help. But after I 
had prayed, faintly, as I could, the temptation vanished away. 
Sunday 4... All these days I scarce remember to have opened the 
Testament but upon some great and precious promise. And I saw more than ever 
that the gospel is in truth but one great promise, from the beginning . . . to the end. 
Tue. 6. I had still more comfort, and peace, and joy; on which I fear I 
began to presume. “4 
He was finding greater revelation of God’s truth in the scriptures, gaining greater victory 
over sin in learning to flee from temptation, and greater peace and joy, even though he 
was not experiencing them as fully as he expected. 
Since his trip to America, Wesley had planned to visit the Moravians at Herrnhut 


Germany, and he resolved that this was the time. Perhaps there he would find what he 


was missing to experience the “full power of faith.”4° While there, Wesley heard lay 
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preacher Christian David, who spoke to the struggle Wesley was feeling. It was a 
powerful witness of the second work of grace in the baptism of the Holy Spirit: 
Thrice he described the state of those who are ‘weak in faith,’ who are 
justified, but have not yet a new, clean heart; who have received forgiveness 
through the blood of Christ, but have not received the indwelling of the Holy 
Ghost [and the fruit thereof]... . 
[He] proved the existence and showed the nature of that intermediate state 
which most experience between that bondage which is described in [Rom. 7]... 
and the full glorious liberty of the children of God described in [Rom. 8]. ... 
This he yet again explained from the Scriptures which describe the state 
the apostles were in from our Lord’s death . . . till the descent of the Holy Ghost 
at the day of Pentecost. They were then ‘clean,’ as Christ himself had borne them 
witness, ‘by the word which he had spoken unto them’. They then had faith, 
otherwise he could not have prayed for them that their ‘faith might not fail’. Yet 
they were not properly converted; and they were not delivered from the spirit of 
fear; they had not new hearts; neither had they received . . . ‘the Holy Ghost.’4° 
Wesley’s understanding and articulation of his theology of salvation and the Holy 
Spirit were significantly impacted by his visit to Herrnhut and the insights from Christian 
David. John Heylyn had given Wesley an understanding of the importance of being filled 
with the Spirit and the difference between the pre-and post-Pentecost disciples. Christian 
David demonstrated to Wesley the state between the two, when one was justified but not 
yet sanctified. This intermediate state he considered as not yet having the fullness of 
salvation. Wesley came to understand that sanctification is both gradual and also an 
instant in which the believer asks for and does receive the indwelling Holy Spirit offered 
by and made possible in Jesus, bringing an instantaneous change. 

When Wesley returned to England, he eagerly gave an account of what he had 
learned from Christian David to his brother Charles, and they both began pursuing this 


indwelling of the Spirit more. His journal entry on October 14 reflects Wesley’s 
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assessment of the status of his faith based on 2 Cor. 5:17, “If any man be in Christ, he is a 
new creature. Old things are passed away. Behold all things are become new.” The fruit 
of the new creation Wesley expected were new judgments, designs, desires, conversation, 
actions, and the fruit of the Spirit. The three changes in judgments Wesley expected to 
see in the new creation were in judgments of self, happiness, and holiness: 


He judges himself to be altogether fallen short of the glorious image of 
God; to have no good thing abiding in him, but all that is corrupt and abominable; 
... to be wholly earthly, sensual, and devilish. . . . 

He knows there can be no happiness on earth but in the enjoyment of God 
and in the foretaste of those ‘rivers of pleasure which flow at his right hand... 
for evermore.’ ... 

He no longer judges [holiness] to be an outward thing, . . . in doing no 
harm, in doing good, or in using the ordinances of God. He sees it is the life of 
God in the soul; the image of God fresh stamped on the heart; an entire renewal of 
the mind in every temper and thought, after the likeness of him that created it. *’ 


Wesley also expected new designs, desires, conversations, and actions: 


It is the design of his life not to heap up treasures upon earth, not to gain 
the praise of men, not to indulge the desires of the flesh, the desire of the eye, or 
the pride of life; but to regain the image of God, to have the life of God again 
planted in his soul, and to be renewed after his likeness, in righteousness and all 
true holiness. . . . 

[H]is desires are new, . . . indeed the whole train of his passions and 
inclinations. . . are no longer fixed on earthly things. They are now set on the 
things of heaven. His love and joy and hope, his sorrow and fear, have all respect 
to things above. They all point heavenward. 

[H] is conversation is new. It is ‘always seasoned with salt,’ and fit to 
‘minister grace to the hearers.’ 

[H]is actions are new. The tenor of his life singly points at the glory of 
God. All his substance and time are devoted thereto. . . . ‘whatever he does,’ it 
either springs from, or leads to, the love of God and man. *8 


Finally, Wesley expected to see the fruit of the Spirit in his life: 


‘the fruit of the Spirit is love, peace, joy, long-suffering, gentleness, meekness, 
temperance.’ Now although, by the grace of God in Christ, I find a measure of 
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some of these in myself, viz. of peace, long-suffering, gentleness, meekness, 
temperance; yet others I find not. I cannot find in myself the love of God or of 
Christ.*? 


In the end, Wesley concluded that he had not experienced what he referred to as 
the post-Pentecost new creation, indwelling of the Spirit. His desires were not new, and 
he did not experience the full fruit of the Spirit; however, he did have a measure of faith: 


Yet, upon the whole, although I have not yet that joy in the Holy Ghost, nor that 
love of God shed abroad in my heart, nor the full assurance of faith, nor the 
(proper) witness of the Spirit with my spirit that I am a child of God, much less 
am I, in the full and proper sense of the words, in Christ a new creature; I 
nevertheless trust that I have a measure of faith and am ‘accepted in the Beloved’: 
I trust ‘the handwriting that was against me is blotted out’, and that I am 
‘reconciled to God through his Son.’ *° 


Similarly, in the letter to Samuel on October 30, 1738, Wesley explained both the 
intermediate state of imperfection and also what he was seeking and now understood as 
Christian perfection and the indwelling of the Spirit. 


Wesley explained that Christian perfection means being delivered from all fear 
and doubt, freed from all sin, the seal of the Spirit, the indwelling Spirit, and 
receiving the fullness of faith. He explained to his older brother Samuel that he 
was justified (“accepted in the Beloved”) and sins no longer “reigned over me” as 
a result of his Aldersgate faith-experience but he did not yet “feel” God’s “love 
shed abroad in their hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto them’.” And 
hence he said that he was only a “Christian in that imperfect sense” because he 
did not have “the indwelling of the Spirit.” >! 


On November 23, 1738, in this post-Aldersgate, pre-Fetter Lane period, a friend 
from Savannah challenged Wesley with this observation of Wesley’s still imperfect faith: 


I have observed all your words and actions, and I see you are of the same 
spirit still. You have a simplicity. But it is a simplicity of your own. It is not the 
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simplicity of Christ. You think you do not trust in your own works. But you do 
trust in your own works. You do not yet believe in Christ. 
You have a present freedom from sin. But it is only a temporary 

suspension of it, not a deliverance from it. And you have a peace. But it is not a 

true peace. If death were to approach, you would find all your fears return. *? 
Although Wesley had already assessed his faith as imperfect, his friend’s assessment 
pricked his soul, and he turned to the scriptures for peace and assurance. He “begged of 
God an answer of peace and opened on those words, ‘As many as walk according to this 
rule, peace be on them, and mercy. . . .”” He continued to seek God later that evening, 
“that God would fulfil all his promises in my soul, when I opened my Testament on those 
words, ‘My hour is not yet come.’” *3 That “hour” for Wesley was coming soon. 

On December 16, Wesley repeated his assessment of his faith, this time judging 
himself even further from a new creation, not only in desire and fruit but in all areas: 

Again, my desires, passions, and inclinations in general are mixed, having 

something of Christ and something of earth. I love you, for instance. But my love 

is only partly spiritual and partly natural. Something of my own cleaves to that 

which is of God. Nor can I divide the earthly part from the heavenly. .. . lam not 

pure in heart. But herein manifestly appears that I am not a new creature.4 
Although Aldersgate gave him a degree of assurance that he was forgiven, nine months 
later, he still did not feel the love of God poured into his heart, and he was not yet 


experiencing the power of the Holy Spirit in his life and ministry in the ways he 


expected. That was about to change. 
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The Baptism of the Holy Spirit and Fruit 


On December 31, in a foretaste of what was coming early the next morning, 
Wesley reported in his journals for the first time preaching to “many thousands.”*> That 
night, John, his brother Charles, their friend George Whitefield, and some sixty of their 
friends spent the night in fervent prayer and seeking the Lord. At three o’clock in the 
morning, they experienced the Holy Spirit coming in power, Pentecost-style: 

Monday, January 1, 1739. Mr. Hall, Kinchin, Ingham, Whitefield, Hutchins, and 

my brother Charles, were present at our love-feast in Fetter-Lane, with about sixty 

of our brethren. About three in the morning, as we were continuing instant in 
prayer, the power of God came mightily upon us, insomuch that many cried out 

for exceeding joy, and many fell to the ground. As soon as we were recovered a 

little from that awe and amazement at the presence of his majesty, we broke out 

with one voice, ‘We praise thee, O God; we acknowledge thee to be the Lord.’*® 
Whitefield also reported the experience in his journal: 

It was a Pentecost season indeed. . .. Sometimes whole nights were spent in 

prayer. Often have we been filled as with new wine. And often have I seen them 

overwhelmed with the Divine Presence, and crying out, ‘Will God, indeed, dwell 
with men upon earth!—How dreadful is this place!—this is no other than the 
house of God, and the gate of Heaven!’>’ 

This was the experience Wesley had been seeking. Three days later, however, 
Wesley’s journal includes another assessment of faith, similar to the two previous, with a 
conviction again that he was not yet a Christian.°* Although some may question whether 


Fetter Lane was not the baptism of the Holy Spirit because of this, this is unlikely for 


several reasons. Wesley’s understanding of the way of salvation clearly included two 





55 Wesley, “Journal 3: December 27, 31, 1738,” Journals and Diaries II (1738-1743). 


°° Wesley, “Journal 3: Monday, January 1, 1739,” Journals and Diaries IT (1738-1743) of The 
Works of John Wesley, quoted in Wood, Pentecost & Sanctification, 51. 


57 Wood, Pentecost & Sanctification, 51. 


38 Wesley, “Journal 3: January 4, 1739,” Journals and Diaries II (1738-1743). 
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senses of being born again.°’ Before Fetter Lane, he searched diligently for this 
experience, but after Fetter Lane, other than this one entry, Wesley does not seem to 
question his faith as a Christian any further. Instead, he is bolder, more confident, and 
more effective in leading others to faith. He also reported no other event after Fetter Lane 
that would account for the sudden change in his ministry. Finally, the fruit of his ministry 
beginning in 1739 evidences the power of the Holy Spirit in ways not evidenced before, 
as he called upon God to confirm the word proclaimed with power, and people came 
under conviction of sin, repentance, deliverance, and received healing. The entry was 
perhaps a witness to slowness to recognize and understand what God has done and the 


humility that comes from the experience of encounter with God. 


Ministry and Revival in the Power of the Holy Spirit 

Just as the first Pentecost transformed the disciples and launched them into the 
world with God’s word and power, the experience at Fetter Lane transformed Wesley’s 
life and ministry and launched the revival in England. From that point on, Wesley began 
to experience the power of God bringing increasing conviction, deliverance, and healing 
to hearers as he preached the full gospel of salvation and called upon God to confirm 
God’s word. On March 2, Wesley reported in his journal, “every day we were together 
we had convincing proof, such as it had not before entered into our hearts to conceive, 
that ‘he is able to save unto the uttermost all that come unto God through him.’”©° Even 


those who were offended and disbelieving in the manifestations of the Spirit were coming 





»° For example, Wesley, “Journal 3: Thursday, January 25,” Journals and Diaries I (1738-1743). 


6° Wesley, “Journal 3: Friday, March 2,” Journals and Diaries I (1738-1743). 
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under the power and conviction of God, crying out, and experiencing the undeniable 
presence and mercy of God. 

One of the most surprising instances of his power . . . [was] one who was 
above measure enraged at ‘this new way’ and zealous in opposing it. Finding 
argument to be of no other effect than to inflame her more and more, I broke off 
the dispute and desired we might join in prayer, which she so far consented to as 
to kneel down. In a few minutes she fell into an extreme agony, both of body and 
soul, and soon after cried out with the utmost earnestness, ‘Now I know, I am 
forgiven for Christ’s sake.” Many other words she uttered to the same effect, 
witnessing a hope full of immortality. And from that hour God hath set her face as 
a flint to declare the faith which before she persecuted.°! 

...In the midst of the dispute one who sat at a small distance felt as it 
were the piercing of a sword, and before she could be brought to another house, 
whither I was going, could not avoid crying out aloud. . . . But no sooner had we 
made our request known to God than he sent her help from his holy place. 
Wesley’s journal contained many other astounding testimonies of the start of 

revival. On April 2, 1739, Wesley reluctantly agreed to join his friend George Whitefield 
who had begun preaching in the streets of England and seeing large crowds and dramatic 
manifestations of the Holy Spirit. Larger and larger crowds gathered, and a pattern for 
revival emerged: (1) evangelistic preaching of the gospel of salvation, (2) call upon God 
to confirm God’s word, (3) people cried out under conviction and anguish under the 
power of God, (4) intercession, (5) the presence of God fell on the person bringing peace 
and assurance, and (6) they cried out with praises and glory to God and testimony to the 
truth of what Wesley proclaimed. 


Many of those who came under the power of the Holy Spirit were “good” people. 


Some were Christians in the sense of believing Christ, but they had not experienced the 





6! Wesley, “Journal 3: Friday, March 2,” Journals and Diaries II (1738-1743). 
6? Wesley, “Journal 3: Thursday, March 8,” Journals and Diaries II (1738-1743). 


6 Wesley, “April 2, 1739,” Journal. Quoted by Outler, Evangelism, p. 19. 
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Pentecost power of God. This was clearly a second work of grace subsequent to 


conversion. Wesley’s journal accounts for some of these on March 17, after preaching: 
the fourth chapter of the Acts . . . [I] called upon God to confirm his word. 

Immediately one that stood by . . . cried out aloud, with the utmost vehemence, 

even as in the agonies of death. But we continued in prayer, till ‘a new song was 

put in her mouth, a thanksgiving unto our God.’ Soon after two other persons 

(well known in this place, as labouring to live in all good conscience towards all 

men) were seized with strong pain and constrained to ‘roar for the disquietness of 

their heart’. But it was not long before they likewise burst forth into praise to God 
their saviour. The last who called upon God, as out of the belly of hell, ... And in 

a short space he also was overwhelmed with joy and love, knowing that God had 

healed his backslidings. So many living witnesses hath God given that ‘his hand is 

still stretched out to heal, and that signs and wonders are even now wrought by his 
holy child Jesus.’ 

The impact on Wesley’s theology was evident. In January 1739 Wesley began to 
clearly distinguish between those who are “born again, in the full sense of the word; that 
is, found a thorough, inward change, by the love of God filling her heart” and those who 
are “born again in a lower sense; that is, received the remission of their sins.” He called 
upon people in his preaching to be baptized with the Holy Spirit. In his sermon “Farther 
Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion” (1745), “he defined the baptism of the Spirit as 
distinct from repentance as signified in water baptism, linking the baptism of the Spirit 
with ‘all holiness’ and ‘perfect love.’”®° In his journal on Pentecost Sunday June 3, 1781 
Wesley wrote: “I preached on ‘They were all filled with the Holy Ghost;’ and showed in 


what sense this belongs to us and our children.’’®’ In “An Extract of a Letter to the 


Reverend Mr. Law” in 1756, Wesley said: “That we ‘must be baptized with the Holy 





64 Wesley, “Journal 3: Thursday, March 17, 1739,” Journals and Diaries IT (1738-1743). 
6 Wood, “Wesley’s Mission,” 17. 
6 Wood, “Wesley’s Mission,” 29. 


67 Wesley, “June 3, 1781,” Journal. Quoted in Wood, “Wesley’s Mission,” p. 26. 
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Ghost,’ implies this and no more, that we cannot be ‘renewed in righteousness and true 
holiness’ any otherwise than by being over-shadowed, quickened, and animated by that 
blessed Spirit.”°* Wesley was solidly convinced of this second work of the Holy Spirit in 
sanctification, subsequent to justification, modeled on the experience of the disciples 


before and after Pentecost, and available to all believers in the fullness of salvation.°” 


Conclusion 

Wesley was a father of revival—not just the father of the Methodist Church. 
Wesley’s faith journey and testimony of awakening witnessed that what happened at 
Pentecost and following was also to be experienced today. His journals and sermons are 
filled with testimonies confirmed by the biblical witness. In his testimony are keys to 
awakening and revival, process and experience applicable to every generation. 

Wesley’s witness of the experience of the presence and power of God, the 
primacy of scripture as source of truth, the call to holiness, the role and work of the Holy 
Spirit to convict and empower, the need for the second work of grace, the cooperation of 
the believer with God, the importance of accountable discipleship groups, and the call to 
works of piety as a response to God’s love are treasures worthy of reclaiming in the 
Christian tradition. After his Fetter Lane Pentecost experience, his witness is strong 
regarding the need for and reality of a second work of grace and the experience of God 
that come from surrender and obedience and faith beyond justification. Unfortunately, the 


majority of clergy and laity in the Methodist tradition are unaware of Fetter Lane and the 





68 Wesley, “An Extract of a Letter to the Reverend Mr. Law,” Quoted by Wood, “Wesley’s 
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amazing testimonies of God’s power at work through Wesley’s preaching and ministry 
beginning in 1739. Without this understanding of the Wesleyan experience and theology, 
many Methodists look to human effort rather than the power of the Holy Spirit to bring 
conviction of sin, healing, deliverance, and assurance. When doctors, psychologists and 
social workers cannot heal or deliver, many conclude it must be God’s will. This lack of 
awareness, teaching, and understanding of the power of the Holy Spirit has led to division 
and decline in the denomination and the powerlessness Wesley feared. 

The baptism of the Spirit is essential to revival and awakening in our churches 
and in the world. It is essential that believers move beyond mere conviction of sin and 
awareness of one’s own acceptance in Christ to having the love of God poured into hearts 
and the glory, power, and love of God shine through believers’ lives. The next chapter 
explains further the theology of the Holy Spirit, salvation, and sanctification that 
developed out of Wesley’s life and faith journey. His testimonies, particularly in regard 
to his understanding of salvation and the baptism of the Holy Spirit, are insightful and 
encouraging to Wesleyans and Methodists who are looking for direction, affirmation, and 
clarity in their own journeys. Those who have experienced the baptism of the Holy Spirit 
may find encouragement, hope, Wesleyan language, and voice to share their experience 
with others. Those who have been afraid of or turned off by the Holy Spirit as it has been 
expressed by others may find their hearts warmed and interest peaked to know and 
experience this Wesleyan understanding of the second blessing of God’s grace that is a 


gift intended for all. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 


Having established in the historical chapter the importance of the baptism or 
filling by the Holy Spirit to Wesley’s faith journey, this chapter will explore Wesley’s 
understanding of the Holy Spirit in the context of Wesley’s theology of salvation. 
Wesley’s understanding of sanctification and the present experience of saving faith are 
widely recognized as two of his most significant and distinctive contributions to the 
Christian tradition; however, the connection between these and the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit is rarely made. As Wesley found in his own journey, however, holiness, freedom 
from sin, and fullness of joy and peace are only found in the seeking and surrender to the 
indwelling fullness of God, overwhelming and filling the believer in the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit. Although the term “baptism of the Holy Spirit” is not typically heard in 
modern Methodist circles, Wesley used this and similar terms (“filled with the Holy 
Spirit’), as well as “second blessing,” to describe what the Wesley brothers and their 
friends experienced at Fetter Lane as a second work of grace subsequent to justification. 

Wesley was distinct among his contemporaries in his belief that salvation 
involved a change in this life available to all through the merits of Christ’s saving work 


and the empowering grace of the Holy Spirit: 
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This great gift of God, the salvation of our souls, is no other than the image of 

God fresh stamped on our hearts. It is a “renewal of believers in the spirit of their 

minds, after the likeness of Him that created them.’. . . ‘cleansing all the thoughts 

of their hearts by the inspiration of his Holy Spirit.’ Having this hope, that they 
shall see God as he is, they ‘purify themselves even as he is pure,’ and are ‘holy, 
as he that hath called them is holy’. . . . [T]hey daily ‘go on from strength to 
strength; beholding’ now, ‘as in a glass, the glory of the Lord, they are changed 
into the same image, from glory to glory, by the Spirit of the Lord.”! 

Because of his commitment to the changed life and the role of the believer in 
cooperating with God in that change, Wesley was accused of works-based righteousness 
by Calvinists. For the first thirty-five years of his life, that charge had some basis. 
Although he was a Christian in the sense of believing in Jesus, he sought security in his 
own efforts, in the observation of spiritual disciples and right living. On a ship to 
America, however, he was confronted with his fear of death and realized his efforts could 
not provide the assurance, peace, and joy that the Bible promised. The faith of the 
Moravians on the ship, who were singing praises through the storm, sent Wesley in 
search of faith he now believed possible. After Wesley returned to England, he was 
influenced by Moravian Peter Bohler and Anglican Christian David who preached on the 
need to be baptized in the Spirit. On May 24, 1738, Wesley had a powerful encounter 
with God in which he received assurance that Christ died for him; however, he still did 
not feel the peace and freedom from sin he expected. Wesley traveled to Herrnhut 
Germany in search of answers, and there he heard Moravian layman John Heylyn explain 


the difference between pre- and post-Pentecost faith. He returned to England and on 


January 1, 1739, the Holy Spirit fell powerfully on Wesley and sixty of his friends. 





' John Wesley, “A Plain Account of Christian Perfection: As Believed and Taught by the Rev. Mr. 
John Wesley, from the year 1725 to the year 1777,” The Works of John Wesley (1872 ed. by Thomas 
Jackson), vol. 11, 29, 366-446, accessed at The Wesley Center Online, http://wesley.nnu.edu/john- 
wesley/a-plain-account-of-christian-perfection/. 
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These experiences shaped Wesley theology of salvation and the Holy Spirit. 


Wesley was richly Trinitarian, and his pneumatology was inseparable from his theology 
of Creation and the Fall, salvation, sanctification, and holiness. This chapter will begin 
with points to consider when studying Wesley’s theology. Next, the largest portion of the 
paper will be devoted to Wesley’s theology of salvation, beginning with Creation, the 
Fall, the problem of the human condition, and the process of restoration of the Divine 
image in salvation. The chapter will conclude with a closer look Wesley’s instructions 


regarding the baptism of the Spirit and Christian perfection. 


Main Body 


Defining a Wesleyan Theology 

Wesley cared very much about right theology, evidenced by his numerous letters 
clarifying and confronting those he felt had gone astray, answering questions and 
charges, indicating required reading and doctrinal standards for his preachers, as well as 
sharing his struggle to clarify his theology and pursue the experience of faith he had seen 
in the Moravians and in scripture. Like the Apostle Paul, however, Wesley’s concern was 
not writing a summary of his theology but responding to particular questions and 
situations, concerns and challenges in the young Wesleyan societies and in the broader 
Christian conversation. Albert Outler says: 

He seems never to have felt the impulse to produce anything resembling a 

comprehensive exposition of his theological ideas . . . there is no extended 


development of his system, and for the simple reason that there never seemed to 
be a practical need for such a thing. His single, sufficient motive in theologizing 
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was to reinforce the spiritual and ethical concerns of his societies in particular and 
the Church in general.” 


As David McEwan explains, Wesley’s greatest concern was practical and pastoral: 
Wesley’s own stated interest is a pastoral theology that begins with, and then 
reflects upon, the reality of the Christian’s encounter with the living God in Jesus 
Christ through the personal ministry of the Holy Spirit. 

... Asa pastoral theologian, Wesley did not give a lot of attention to 
speculative and philosophical matters but focused on the practical understanding 
and application of theology.* 

In seeking to understand Wesley’s theology on any subject, primary sources 
include sermons, notes, journals, and letters—prolific writing that reflects his journey of 
faith and the development of his theology over his lifetime. It can be difficult to follow 
Wesley’s complicated arguments, to sort through his voluminous writings, and to 
distinguish between his words and quotes he includes from others in his journals. It is not 
unusual for Wesley to make a statement and then counter the original statement later in 
his argument, or to include a lengthy quote or letter from someone else in his journal. 

Thankfully, Wesleyan scholars have sorted through his writings, and their 
analyses help direct the researcher to relevant sermons and other writings. In referring to 
these sources, however, it is important to be aware of their theological leaning and 
perspective, as many do not incorporate Wesley’s experience and theology of the baptism 
of the Holy Spirit and the supernatural signs which followed into their analyses. This 


combination of Word and Witness by the signs of God were just as important to the 


spread of the gospel in Wesley’s day as in the Gospels and Acts. There were many times 





? Albert C. Outler, ed., John Wesley (New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 1964), 27. 
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when the word Wesley proclaimed was met with skepticism and resistance, but the power 
of God fell and brought conviction, repentance, and profession of faith.4 

It is also important to know the date of a writing and where Wesley was in his 
faith journey. A close reading of Wesley’s journals reveals the development and changes 
in his theology as a result of his faith experiences. This study focuses on his writings 
before and after Aldersgate and Fetter Lane, particularly those writings in 1738 and 1739. 
Wesley’s understanding of the Holy Spirit, salvation, and sanctification went through 


significant changes in those years and impacted his ministry from that time forward. 


Wesley's Theology of Salvation 
Wesley believed that salvation involved a present and real change in this life that 
affected the whole of a person’s life and relationships with God and others. He believed 
salvation restored the image of God and brought health and healing in all dimensions of 
life. This wholistic view was reflected, for example, in his sermons, “The Scripture Way 
of Salvation” and “An Earnest Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion”: 
The salvation which is here spoken of is not . . . the going to heaven, eternal 
happiness. . . . It is not a blessing which lies on the other side death. . . . The very 
words of the text itself put this beyond all question: “Ye are saved.” It is not 
something at a distance: it is a present thing; a blessing which, through the free 


mercy of God, ye are now in possession of . . . the entire work of God, from the 
first dawning of grace in the soul, till it is consummated in glory.° 





4For example, Albert C. Outler, in his Evangelism & Theology in the Wesleyan Spirit (Nashville, 
TN: Discipleship Resources, 1996), attributes Wesley’s success in 1739 to an increase in compassion and 
ability and is critical of the work of the Holy Spirit. 


5 John Wesley, “Sermon 43: The Scripture Way of Salvation,” vol. ii, The Works of John Wesley: 
The Bicentennial Edition, ed. by Albert C. Outler, Frank Baker, Richard P. Heitzenrater, and Randy L. 
Maddox (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1984), https://www-ministrymatters- 
com.utsdayton.idm.oclc.org/library/#/000wjw-new/03d3 | 8e5f1 ff2fffe55 127dbd0bfcfdb/the-scripture-way- 
of-salvation.html. 
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By salvation I mean, not barely, . . . deliverance from hell, or going to heaven; but 
a present deliverance from sin, a restoration of the soul to its primitive health, its 
original purity; a recovery of the divine nature; the renewal of our souls after the 
image of God, in righteousness and true holiness, in justice, mercy, and truth. This 
implies all holy and heavenly tempers, and, by consequence, all holiness of 
conversation.® 


The Problem of Fallen Humanity 

Wesley’s theology of salvation begins with his understanding of the human 
condition apart from the grace of God. Wesley agreed with the Calvinists, one of his most 
vigorous theological opponents, on the subject of total depravity—that apart from the 
grace of God, humanity is alienated from God, does not know God, cannot love God, and 
there is nothing that a person can do to save themselves or restore that connection to God, 
and yet that connection is essential for life. This is summarized well by Henry Knight: 

In this natural state, Wesley believed our fundamental problem is we do not know 

God. We can certainly infer from the created order that there is a God, but... 

apart from grace we have no acquaintance with God. As we do not know God, we 

are unable to love God, and therefore delight in God. Nor do we fear God: ‘we 


leave him to manage his own affairs, to sit quietly, as we imagine, in heaven, and 
leave us on earth to manage ours.’’ 





® John Wesley, “A Farther Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion,” The Works of John Wesley, 
The Works of the Reverend John Wesley, A. M.: Sometime Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, First 
American Complete and Standard Edition, Vol 5 of 7 (New York, NY: J. Emory and B. Waugh for The 
Methodist Episcopal Church at the Conference Office, 1831), Kindle Edition, Location 962. 


T Henry Knight, John Wesley: Optimist of Grace, Cascade Companion 32 (Eugene, OR: Cascade 
Books, 2018), 49-50. Quoting from Wesley’s Sermon “Original Sin,” Wesley’s Works, para II.5 and 6, 
2:178. Wesley’s “natural state” refers to the state of man post-Fall apart from the grace of God. Man’s 
“natural image” is the image humanity was created in at the beginning before the Fall. Collins (The 
Scripture Way of Salvation) argues that Wesley believes that all persons receive prevenient grace at birth 
by virtue of Christ’s atonement. 
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Wesley’s theology of salvation and understanding of total depravity were related 


to his theology of the Creation and the Fall. In his sermon “The New Birth,” Wesley 
described three ways in which humanity is created in the image of God—the natural 
image, political image, and moral image: 


[I]n his natural image, a picture of his [God’s] own immortality, a spiritual being, 
endued with understanding, freedom of will, and various affections; . . . in his 
political image, the governor of this lower world, having ‘dominion over the 
fishes of the sea, and over all the earth’; but chiefly in his moral image, which, 
according to the Apostle, is ‘righteousness and true holiness.’. . . ‘God is love’: 
accordingly man at his creation was full of love, which was the sole principle of 
all his tempers, thoughts, words, and actions. God is full of justice, mercy, and 
truth: so was man as he came from the hands of his Creator. God is spotless 
purity: and so man was in the beginning pure from every sinful blot.’ 


At creation, God also gave humanity and angels the moral law, “engraven on 
[humanity’s] heart by the finger of God, wrote in the inmost spirit both of men and 
angels—to the intent it might never be far off, never hard to be understood; but always at 
hand, and always shining with clear light.”!° Kenneth Collins says: 

The moral image of God is intimately related to the moral law, a law that is not 

only ‘an incorruptible picture of the high and holy One that inhabiteth eternity’ 


[(from “The Original Nature, Properties, and Use of the Law’’)] but that is also 
expressive of the original, pristine nature in which humanity was created.!! 





8 Unless otherwise noted, the arguments of this section on the Creation and Fall are based on the 
work of Kenneth J. Collins, The Scripture Way of Salvation: The Heart of John Wesley’s Theology 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon, 1997). Wesley’s original sermons were used, rather than Collins’ quotes of his 
sermons, but the selection of the sermons contributing to the argument come from Collins’ work. 


° John Wesley, “Sermon 45: The New Birth,” vol. ii, The Works of John Wesley: The Bicentennial 
Edition, https://www-ministrymatters-com.utsdayton.idm.oclc.org/library/#/000wjw- 
new/87ff24224c9366031d570475 192c9a0b/the-new-birth. html. 


10 John Wesley, “Sermon 34: The Original Nature, Properties, and Use of the Law,” vol. ii, The 
Works of John Wesley: The Bicentennial Edition, https://www-ministrymatters- 
com.utsdayton.idm.oclc.org/library/#/000wjw-new/179b4b23882c53759398 | ba9fc9 1 leca/sermon-34-the- 
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In “The Original Nature, Properties, and Use of the Law,” Wesley made it clear, using 
the same words the New Testament authors used to describe Jesus, that this moral law 
which humanity was given at creation is the same word revealed in the flesh in Jesus, the 
one who is a revelation of the Father’s glory: 


It is he whom in his essence no man hath seen or can see, made visible to men and 
angels. It is the face of God unveiled; God manifested to his creatures as they are 
able to bear it; manifested to give and not to destroy life; that they may see God 
and live. It is the heart of God disclosed to man. .. . [I]t is ‘the streaming forth’ or 
out-beaming ‘of his glory, the express image of his person’. 

... The law of God . . . is a copy of the eternal mind, a transcript of the 
divine nature; yea, it is the fairest offspring of the everlasting Father, . . . the 
visible beauty of the Most High. It is the delight and wonder of cherubim and 
seraphim and all the company of heaven, and the glory and joy of every wise 
believer, every well-instructed child of God. 

...°The wisdom from above’ (which is . . . this law, written in our heart) 
‘is first pure’ (James 3:17)... chaste, spotless, eternally and essentially holy. And 
consequently, when it is transcribed into the life, as well as the soul, it is . . . ‘pure 
religion and undefiled’ (James 1:27); the pure, clean, unpolluted worship of God. 

... It prescribes exactly what is right, precisely what ought to be done, 
said, or thought, both with regard to the Author of our being, with regard to 
ourselves, and with regard to every creature which he has made.” 


In this perfect image of God—the natural, political, moral image with God’s 
moral law imprinted on his heart—humanity existed before the Fall. They abided in 
freedom, provision, protection, and love, and they knew the terms of relationship—both 
the limits and the abundance. Humanity was perfectly free—to choose to believe God and 
to choose not to believe, to choose to obey or not, to choose to love or not. Wesley says: 

Such, then, was the state of man in Paradise. By the free, unmerited love of God, 

he was holy and happy: He knew, loved, enjoyed God, which is, in substance, life 

everlasting. And in this life of love, he was to continue forever, if he continued to 


obey God in all things; but, if he disobeyed him in any, he was to forfeit all. "In 
that day," said God, "thou shalt surely die."'* 





'2 Wesley, “The Original Nature, Properties, and Use of the Law.” 
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Sadly, they did disobey—Eve through unbelief, Adam through idolatry and rebellion: 


The woman was deceived. . . . She believed a lie: She gave more credit to the 
word of the devil, than to the word of God. An unbelief brought forth actual sin. 
... But ‘the man... was not deceived.’ . . . He sinned with his eyes open. He 
rebelled against his Creator.'* 


The consequences of the Fall were devastating and exactly as God warned: 


Immediately pain followed sin. When [humanity] lost his innocence he lost his 
happiness. He painfully feared . . . God in the love of whom his supreme 
happiness before consisted. . . . He fled from Him who was till then his desire, 
and glory, and joy. .. . He ‘hid himself from the presence of the Lord God among 
the trees of the garden’! .. . What, from the all-seeing eye? The eye which with 
one glance pervades heaven and earth! See how his understanding likewise was 
impaired! What amazing folly was this! .. . So dreadfully was his ‘foolish heart 
darkened’ by sin, and guilt, and sorrow, and fear!!° 


Adam rejected the kingdom of God in the original sins of unbelief, rebellion, 
pride, and disobedience, and submitted his dominion to the rule of the satan. The 
consequences of the entry of sin into the world were far reaching, not only to Adam and 
Eve, but to their future generations and to all of creation. Quoting from Horace 
(according to Kenneth Collins, and here using Wesley’s translation), Wesley said: 

It was only after man, in utter defiance of his Maker, had eaten the tree of 

knowledge that that a whole army of evils, totally new, totally unknown till then, 


broke in upon rebel man, and all other creatures, and overspread the face of the 
earth.!° 





'4 John Wesley, “Sermon 57: On the Fall of Man,” vol. ii, The Works of John Wesley: The 
Bicentennial Edition, https://www-ministrymatters-com.utsdayton.idm.oclc.org/library/#/000wjw- 
new/62bda7f69702d58ef1 7e38920e9b82a2/on-the-fall-of-man.html. 
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As aresult, the image of God, natural, political and moral, was “greatly marred” 
and in the case of the moral image, completely lost: 


[T]he natural image . . . was greatly marred, but not utterly obliterated. . . . 
Adam's understanding . . . though still in place, was now confused and often in 
error: “It mistook falsehood for truth, and truth for falsehood.” . . . the will of 
Adam was corrupted, overrun with such devilish passions as grief, anger, hatred, 
fear, and shame, but it too was not destroyed. The will indeed remained, but in a 
perverted, debased form. And lastly, liberty, fell away along with virtue; "instead 
of an indulgent master it was under a merciless tyrant” . . . [“The Image of God”’]. 

... The political image, likewise, was greatly obscured by the fall. “As 
man was the great channel of communication between the Creator and the whole 
brute creation, . .. when man made himself incapable of transmitting those 
blessings, that communication was necessarily cut off” [““The Great 
Deliverance’’]. . . .[I]nstead of humanity constituting a blessing to the rest of 
creation—through the mediation of graces and benefits from God—it was now a 
curse. .. . “[Adam] threw not only himself, but likewise the whole creation, which 
was intimately connected with him, into disorder, misery, death” [““God’s 
Approbation of His Works”’]. 

... [T]he moral image was totally lost: “The life of God was extinguished 
in his soul. The glory departed from him. He lost the whole moral image of God, 
righteousness and true holiness. He was unholy; he was unhappy; he was full of 
sin, full of guilt and tormenting fears” [“The End of Christ’s Coming”’]. Having 
lost the moral image of God, Adam sunk partly into “the image of the devil” in 
pride, malice, and in other evil dispositions, and partly into “the image of the 
brute,” having fallen under the power of brutal passions and degrading appetites 
[‘“God’s Love to Fallen Man” and “On the Deceitfulness of the Human Heart”].'7 


The result, Wesley pointed out from the scriptures, is that “the whole imagination of the 
thoughts of [humanity’s] heart [became] only evil . . . continually” (Gen. 6:5), “there is 

none righteous, no, not one” (Psalm 14:3), and “[t]he whole head is sick, and the whole 

heart faint. From the sole of the foot even unto the head there is no soundness, but 


wounds and bruises and putrefying sores” (Isaiah 1:4—6).'® 





'7 Collins, The Scripture Way of Salvation, 28-30. 
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Collins summarizes the “inheritance” of the image of the devil: “unbelief, . . . 
pride, self-will, and the love of the world in all their aspects are the inheritance that 
humanity has received from Adam and Eve.”!? Having lost the image of God, humanity 
could not know God, love God, or fear God.”° “Alienated from the knowledge and love 


of God, encased in isolation, men and women immediately engage in a species of idolatry 


by worshiping themselves as the center of meaning in life.”! 


We have set up our idols in our hearts; and to these we bow down and worship 
them: We worship ourselves, when we pay that honour to ourselves which is due 
to God only. Therefore all pride is idolatry; it is ascribing to ourselves what is due 
to God alone.” 


Self-will Wesley described as having no thought to the will of God: “I will do my own 
will and pleasure, independently on that of my Creator . . . because Satan and I govern 
our actions by one and the same principle.””> Love of the world, which includes “‘the 

pride of life;’ the desire of praise, . . . the honour that cometh of men,” Wesley says is: 


to seek happiness in the creature instead of the Creator, [t]o seek that satisfaction 
in the works of his hands . . . the desire of the flesh, [t]hat is, of the pleasure of 
sense in every kind. . . . Sensual appetites, even those of the lowest kind, have, 
more or less, the dominion over him. They lead him captive; they drag him to and 
fro, in spite of his boasted reason. 

... The inbred thirst continues fixed in the soul. Nay, the more it is 
indulged, the more it increases, and incites us to follow after another and yet 
another object; although we leave every one with an abortive hope and a deluded 
expectation.”* 
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With this understanding of the Creation and Fall of humanity, the great power and beauty 


of salvation as Wesley conceived it is clearer. Salvation is the restoration of the Divine 


image, with reversal of the effects of the Fall, even to a state better than the first Adam. 


The Solution ~ Full Salvation as Restoration of the Divine Image by the Holy Spirit 

Calvinism’s solution to the problem of total depravity was imputed righteousness, 
predestination, and the component doctrines of unconditional election, limited atonement, 
irresistible grace, and perseverance of the saints. Any efforts in this life to be free of 
sinful actions, Calvinists argued, were futile efforts devoid of trusting in Christ, leaning 
on human effort rather than the imputed righteousness of Christ, and therefore, lacking in 
saving faith. Calvinists believed that full salvation and sanctification only come in 
eternity, after death, and no one could be free of actual sin this side of life.” 

Wesley’s solution to total depravity, on the other hand, was God’s grace operating 
in the power of the Holy Spirit and in the merits of Christ’s righteousness in the 
atonement. Wesley explained the process of salvation in terms of several movements of 
grace. Collins identified six—preventing, convincing, justifying, regenerating, 
sanctifying, and glorifying grace. The Holy Spirit is key to this process of salvation from 
start to finish. For Wesley, “the whole work of salvation, every good thought, word, and 
work, is altogether by the operation of the Spirit of God.”° 

The author of faith and salvation is God alone. It is he that works in us both to 


will and to do. He is the sole Giver of every good gift, and the sole Author of 
every good work. There is no more of power than of merit in man; but as all merit 
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is in the Son of God, in what he has done and suffered for us, so all power is in 
the Spirit of God.?’ 


It is essential to Wesley, therefore, that “every man, in order to believe unto salvation, 
must receive the Holy Ghost.””® 

Wesley believed humanity is imputed Christ’s righteousness for past sins 
(justification), as Calvin did; however, he also believed God’s grace in full salvation 
involved an actual change in the person’s nature, will, actions, and desires in this life. By 
God’s sanctifying grace, righteousness is not only imputed but actually imparted to the 
believer through the Holy Spirit, and the Divine image is restored. In Wesley’s view, as 
Arnett argued, “the Scriptures remind us that it is possible to be ‘free from sin’ (Romans 
6:7, 18:22), to be cleansed from ‘all sin’ (1 John 1:7) and from ‘all unrighteousness’ (1 
John 1:9), and our definition and understanding of sin should be consistent with this 
possibility.”*? The person does not become completely sinless but is freed from 
intentional and willful sin, as the Holy Spirit fills the believer with the love of God in 
greater measure, and the child of God receives both the ability and the will to recognize 
and resist sin, in response to and empowered by God’s gracious love, favor, and power. 

Kenneth Collins says that the “key theme in Wesley’s theology, which not only 


ties his various doctrines together, but which also lies behind them as their source and 


context is... the grace of God is over all.’°° Wesley understood grace as not only the 
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undeserved, unmerited favor of God, which he held in common with other Protestant 
traditions, but also the power of God given in the Holy Spirit to help God’s people to will 
and to do God’s will: 
Indeed, for Wesley, grace involves not only declaring sinners to be just out of the 
bountiful favor of God, but it also entails actually transforming, assisting, and 
renewing their hearts in holiness by that very same grace.*! 


Grace, then, is the operation of the Holy Spirit in salvation to empower the believer, as 


much as it is the gift of salvation in God’s forgiveness and love in Jesus. 


Wesley’s Way of Salvation 
The process of salvation begins with preventing or prevenient grace. This is the 
unmerited favor at work before we are aware of its operation. Prevenient grace is key to 
Wesley’s understanding of God’s solution to the problem of total depravity. God takes 
the first step toward reconciliation by giving humanity the ability to recognize their fallen 
state and to respond to the stirrings of God. Randy Maddox explains prevenient grace as: 
the universal partial restoration of Divine Presence in human life, by virtue of 
Christ’s Atonement. This Presence effects the partial healing of our debilitated 
human faculties sufficient for us to be convinced of our sin and capable of 
responding to God’s overtures for restored relationship. If we welcome these 
overtures, we open ourselves to further dimensions of the Spirit’s inspiration.*? 
In his Sermon “On Working Out Our Own Salvation,” Wesley said “salvation begins 
with .. . [prevenient or] preventing grace”: 
including the first wish to please God, the first dawn of light concerning his will, 


and the first slight transient conviction of having sinned against him. All these 
imply some tendency toward life, some degree of salvation, the beginning of a 
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deliverance from a blind, unfeeling heart, quite insensible of God and the things 
of God.*3 


Prevenient grace is given to all humanity by virtue of the atonement. No person born in 
this world is without the ability to respond to God because of prevenient grace.* It is by 
God’s grace that anyone and everyone is able to have any awareness of God and our 
human condition. Apart from the grace of God, we would be completely lost in our sin 
and subject to the dominion of the prince of this world. With God’s prevenient grace, 
however, there is a reawakening to the moral law and the holiness and majesty of God. 
God’s convincing grace begins operating as a person responds to prevenient grace 
by turning toward God. They become aware of the distance between themselves and the 
Creator, the depth of their despair in sin, and the danger they are in, as they are delivered 
“from the heart of stone” and led by grace to repentance.*> In his sermon, “On the 
Discoveries of Faith,” Wesley explained: 
The Holy Spirit prepares us for his inward kingdom by removing the veil from 
our heart and enabling us to know ourselves as we are known of him; by 
‘convincing us of sin’, of our evil nature, our evil tempers, and our evil words and 
actions. ... He then convinces us of the desert of our sins, so that... we are 
constrained to plead guilty before God. At the same time we ‘receive the spirit of 
bondage unto fear’, fear of the wrath of God, fear of the punishment which we 
have deserved, and above all fear of death, lest it should consign us over to eternal 
death. Souls that are thus convinced feel they are so fast in prison that they cannot 


get forth. They feel themselves at once altogether sinful, altogether guilty, and 
altogether helpless.*° 
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The person in this state has the “faith of a servant.” They believe in God and “are 
convinced of their sins and struggle to obey God out of fear of God,’?” They have faith 
based on a partial awakening to God, but Knight argued according to Wesley, they: 


lack the full Christian faith (the faith of a child of God)... . [T]he faith ofa 
servant effects a partial restoration of a conscious relationship with God through 
enabling a partial knowledge of God . .. —they both fear God and work 
righteousness. Although they have not yet received forgiveness of their sins 
through justification, they are nonetheless accepted by God. ** 


These should be encouraged to continue pressing for the assurance of adoption: 


Even one who has gone thus far in religion, who obeys God out of fear, is not in 
any wise to be despised, seeing 'the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.' 
Nevertheless he should be exhorted not to stop there; not to rest till he attains the 
adoption of sons; till he obeys out of love, which is the privilege of all the 
children of God.*? 


This is the state Wesley attributed to his own life, as he later reflected on his faith and: 
came to realize was that for many years he was depending on his own 
righteousness—his attempts to resist sin, to do good, and to be faithful in spiritual 
practices—trather than in what God had done for our salvation in the cross of 
Jesus Christ. He had been struggling, careening between momentary joy and 
despair, rather than having an abiding peace and joy.*° 
In early 1738, Wesley met Peter Bohler, who convinced Wesley that his was the 


faith of a servant, not full salvation, and “that he lacked the faith by which one is saved.” 


41 Over several months, Bohler explained to Wesley “the nature of faith; . . . ‘a sure trust 
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and confidence which a man hath in God, that through the merits of Christ his sins are 
forgiven, and he is reconciled to the favour of God.’4” Wesley learned that: 


‘justifying faith’ is... being ‘cleansed from sin,’ . . . entailing freedom from fear 
and doubt, the full assurance of faith, and being cleansed from all sin in an instant 
moment of personal faith rather than through the protracted, ritualistic, and self- 

defeating process of perfection proposed in the will-mysticism by William Law.” 


As aresult of Bohler’s witness, Wesley “determined to pray for that faith that enables one 
to trust in Jesus Christ.’ It was this prayer that paved the way for Wesley’s Aldersgate 
experience of justifying grace, when he experienced the full assurance that he “did trust 


in Christ, Christ alone, for salvation; and an assurance was given me that He had taken 


away my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law of sin and death.”*° 


At the moment of justification, the person who believes, not in their own 
righteousness but in the righteousness of Christ, receives forgiveness of sins. They are 
accepted by God in Jesus, and the sins that before stood in the way of relationship with 
God are removed: 


Justification is another word for pardon. It is the forgiveness of all our 
sins, and (what is necessarily implied therein) our acceptance with God. The price 
whereby this hath been procured for us (commonly termed the 'meritorious cause' 
of our justification) is the blood and righteousness of Christ, or (to express it a 
little more clearly) all that Christ hath done and suffered for us till 'he poured out 
his soul for the transgressors.' The immediate effects of justification are, the peace 
of God, a 'peace that passeth all understanding’, and a ‘rejoicing in hope of the 
1 46 


glory of God', with joy unspeakable and full of glory’. 
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At the time of justification, the believer also becomes a child of God, grafted into 


the covenant family of God through Jesus. In this new birth, the person who is born of 
God receives the seal of the Holy Spirit: 
In him you also, when you had heard the word of truth, the gospel of your 
salvation, and had believed in him, were marked with the seal of the promised 
Holy Spirit; this is the pledge of our inheritance toward redemption as God’s own 
people, to the praise of his glory (Eph. 1:13-14). 
This is the seal of adoption, the pledge of inheritance as children of God. They receive all 
the benefits of belonging to God, including the victory of Jesus and the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. With the new birth, the believer is a newborn child of God by right; however, they 
do not yet know how to live as a child of God. Just as a child must grow and learn from 
infancy to adulthood, so also is the new birth just the start of the journey of salvation. 
They must learn the rules of the household and how to be in relationship with their new 
parents. Thus the Holy Spirit begins working sanctification in the believer to fulfill what 
God has already done for them, that they would become who they are as children of God, 
reflecting God’s nature, power, and blessings in the world. 
And at the same time that we are justified, yea, in that very moment sanctification 
begins. In that instant we are 'born again’, 'born from above’, born of the Spirit. 
There is a real as well as a relative change. We are inwardly renewed by the 
power of God. We feel the 'love of God shed abroad in our heart by the Holy 
Ghost which is given unto us', producing love to all mankind, and more especially 
to the children of God; expelling the love of the world, the love of pleasure, of 
ease, of honour, of money; together with pride, anger, self-will, and every other 


evil temper—in a word, changing the 'earthly, sensual, devilish’ mind into 'the 
mind which was in Christ Jesus'.*’ 
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At first, the believer feels the joy and peace of knowing they are accepted as 


beloved children of God. Never again will they live in the valley of fear and sin. Before 
long, however, old temptations and fears return. 

Temptations return and sin revives, showing it was but stunned before, not dead. 

They now feel two principles in themselves, plainly contrary to each other: 'the 

flesh lusting against the spirit', nature opposing the grace of God.*® 
The person who knows he is a child of God continues to face temptations, but he learns 
that now has access to God’s Holy Spirit in sanctifying grace. Sanctifying grace gives the 
believer power to recognize and resist sin in response to God’s love, to be responsive to 
the stirrings of the Spirit, and to repentant when sin is revealed by the same Spirit. This is 
the state of Wesley’s faith between Aldersgate and Fetter Lane. 

With the believer’s eyes and ears open to the voice and truth of God, and the life 
of Jesus and his victorious authority in them, the Holy Spirit begins the process of 
restoring the image of God. The believer learns to crawl, stand, walk, and run, as he 
learns to recognize and resist the old nature and cooperate with the Holy Spirit in forming 
new habits and restoring the image of God. This is not forced or imposed change, but one 
that is chosen in response to the life-giving love of God: 

From the time of our being 'born again' the gradual work of sanctification takes 

place. We are enabled 'by the Spirit' to 'mortify the deeds of the body’, of our evil 

nature. And as we are more and more dead to sin, we are more and more alive to 

God. We go on from grace to grace, while we are careful to 'abstain from all 

appearance of evil’, and are 'zealous of good works', . . . doing good to all men’; 

while we walk in all his ordinances blameless, therein worshipping him in spirit 


and in truth; while we take up our cross and deny ourselves every pleasure that 
does not lead us to God. ” 
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This happens by the “continual inspiration of God’s Holy Spirit” as Wesley described in 


“The Great Privilege of Those Who Are Born of God”: 

God's breathing into the soul, and the soul's breathing back what it first receives 

from God; a continual action of God upon the soul, and re-action of the soul upon 

God; an unceasing presence of God, the loving, pardoning God, manifested to the 

heart, and perceived by faith; and an unceasing return of love, praise, and prayer, 

offering up all the thoughts of our hearts, all the words of our tongues, all the 
works of our hands, all our body, soul, and spirit, to be an holy sacrifice, 
acceptable unto God in Christ Jesus. 

In this journey of growing in sanctification, as the believer responds to God’s 
initiative, with love, trust, praise, repentance, worship, obedience, all by the grace of 
God, the believer grows in holiness and consecration to God, and is restored to God’s 
image. The Spirit of God abides in them in greater degrees, and the Kingdom of God is 
enthroned in greater measure in his heart and life (Luke 17:21).°° At times the growth is 
gradual, as the believer tests and experiences the balance and boundaries of relationship 
with God while living in the world. At other times, there is an instantaneous change, a 
breakthrough, when a stronghold is laid down, and the person desires nothing more than 
to fully belong to God, no matter what the cost. In that moment, the Holy Spirit may 
come to dwell in the believer in the second blessing of the baptism or filling with the 
Holy Spirit. In that moment of surrender to the life of God in them, the believer receives 
the very life they desire. The love of God is poured into their hearts by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, and by that same Spirit, they receive new level of freedom from temptation 
and sin, from pride and self-will, and from anger and unbelief. They are filled with joy 


and peace in believing, the fullness of the fruit of the Spirit, and the revelation of the 


mysteries of God. 
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It is thus that we wait for entire sanctification, for a full salvation from all our 
sins, from pride, self-will, anger, unbelief, or, as the Apostle expresses it, 'Go on 
to perfection.’ But what is perfection? The word has various senses: here it means 
perfect love. It is love excluding sin; love filling the heart, taking up the whole 
capacity of the soul. It is love 'rejoicing evermore, praying without ceasing, in 
everything giving thanks.°! 


How Can One Know the Baptism with the Fire of the Holy Spirit 

Wesley used various terms to refer to the baptism with the Holy Spirit and the 
state of the believer following the baptism. Entire sanctification or Christian perfection 
refer to the state of the believer at some point after or to the fruit of the baptism of the 
Spirit. Neither term means one is perfect in the sense of entirely without sin or error but 
that they are perfected or completed in God’s love, so filled with the love of God and 
surrendered to the love of God that they desire not to sin, are not engaged in willful, 
intentional sin, and are quick to repent when a transgression comes to their attention. 
Because these are not understood or taught well in Methodist circles, often these terms 
stir feelings of judgment, inadequacy, pride, resentment, or disbelief. 

Neither entire sanctification, Christian perfection, nor the baptism of the Spirit are 
achievements to be won but gifts to be received. The believer brings no virtue or works 
of their own, only belief, surrender, willingness to receive and cooperate with what God 
offers, all of which God makes possible from start to finish. The hurdle one must 
overcome is not to be good enough or worthy enough, for none is good or worthy but 
God alone. Wesley acknowledges, however, that often the allure of the world, the desires 


and pride of life tempt away from experiencing the fullness of salvation and life in God. 
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How can one know whether they have received the baptism of the Spirit or entire 
sanctification? The effects of baptism of the Spirit are often not immediately apparent to 
the believer except over time as they realize the impact of what has happened to them. 
Wesley knew he had a profound experience of the overwhelming power and love of God, 
but only over time did he realize the impact and meaning of that encounter and place it 
within the Christian story. As he found the freedom in the face of old temptations, new 
joy, peace, and the power of the Holy Spirit when he proclaimed the word of God, he 
recognized that he had experienced that which was witnessed by the apostles in Acts. In 
addition, the baptism of the Spirit can happen in an instant or over several encounters, so 
it can be difficult to delineate the precise instant when someone was filled with the Spirit. 

Ultimately, as Jesus tells Nicodemus in John 3:3,5, “no one can see the kingdom 
of God unless they are born again . . . no one can enter the kingdom of God unless they 
are born of water and the Spirit.” It is by the witness of the Spirit and fruit that one knows 
whether they have experienced the baptism of the Spirit. Wesley says in “A Plain 
Account of Christian Perfection”: 

"We know it by the witness and by the fruit of the Spirit. And, First, by the 

witness. As, when we were justified, the Spirit bore witness with our spirit, that 

our sins were forgiven; so, when we were sanctified, he bore witness, that they 
were taken away. Indeed, the witness of sanctification is not always clear at first; 

(as neither is that of justification;) neither is it afterward always the same, but, like 

that of justification, sometimes stronger and sometimes fainter. Yea, and 

sometimes it is withdrawn. Yet, in general, the latter testimony of the Spirit is 
both as clear and as steady as the former.” 


If fruit seems absent from the life of a person who professes having experienced the 


baptism of the Spirit, Wesley encouraged gentleness, loving concern, and even grief: 
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It is well to do it by mild, loving examination. But it is not well to triumph even 
over these. It is extremely wrong, if we find such an instance, to rejoice as if we 
had found great spoils. Ought we not rather to grieve, to be deeply concerned, to 
let our eyes run down with tears? Here is one who seemed to be a living proof of 
God's power to save to the uttermost; but, alas, it is not as we hoped... .* 


When one experiences the baptism of the Spirit, they may experience “the fire . . . 
so hot within him; his desire to declare the loving-kindness of the Lord carrying him 
away like a torrent.” At the same time, they quickly find that to speak of it can cause 
others to stumble. Wesley cautions those who believe they have experienced the baptism 
of the Holy Spirit to be humble and careful in their sharing. Wesley advises, “then he 
should have especial care to avoid all appearance of boasting; to speak with the deepest 
humility and reverence, giving all the glory to God”:*4 

Be particularly careful in speaking of yourself: You may not, indeed, deny the 

work of God; but speak of it, when you are called thereto, in the most inoffensive 

manner possible. Avoid all magnificent, pompous words; indeed, you need give it 
no general name; neither perfection, sanctification, the second blessing, nor the 
having attained. Rather speak of the particulars which God has wrought for you. 

You may say, ‘At such a time I felt a change which I am not able to express; and 

since that time, I have not felt pride, or self-will, or anger, or unbelief; nor 

anything but a fulness of love to God and to all mankind.' And answer any other 
plain question that is asked with modesty and simplicity.*> 
This is likely one of the reasons so many Methodists do not know about the baptism of 
the Spirit, for “how can they believe in one of who they had not heard” (Rom. 10:14). 

Those who have not experienced the witness of the Spirit or are unsure whether 
they have experienced it in this way are to wait, diligently seeking, Wesley says: 

Not in careless indifference, or indolent inactivity; but in vigorous, universal 


obedience, in a zealous keeping of all the commandments, in watchfulness . . ., in 
denying ourselves, and taking up our cross daily; as well as in earnest prayer and 





53 Wesley, “A Plain Account of Christian Perfection.” 
4 Wesley, “A Plain Account of Christian Perfection.” 
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fasting and a close attendance on all the ordinances of God. . . . It is true, we 
receive it by simple faith: But God does not, ... give that faith, unless we seek it 
with all diligence, in the way which he hath ordained.°° 
As Jesus told the disciples in Luke 11:13, “how much more will your Father in heaven 
give the Holy Spirit to those who ask him!” And in Acts 1:4,5, “Do not leave Jerusalem, 


but wait for the gift my Father promised, which you have heard me speak about. > For 


John baptized with water, but in a few days you will be baptized with the Holy Spirit.” 


Conclusion 

In Wesley’s understanding, the ultimate (and realizable) goal of God’s gift of 
salvation is to restore humanity to the Image of God, that humanity would be perfected in 
love, entirely sanctified, and truly be glorified in Christ by the power of the Holy Spirit. 
Without an awareness, understanding, desire and surrender to the work of the Holy Spirit, 
believers are left only with their own power to effect change in themselves and the world. 
It is this experience of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit that the church must reclaim. In 
his letter to Reverend Mr. Law, according to Lawrence Wood, Wesley said: 

That we ‘must be baptized with the Holy Ghost,’ implies this and no more, 

that we cannot be ‘renewed in righteousness and true holiness’ any otherwise than 

by being over-shadowed, quickened, and animated by that blessed Spirit.” . . . 

... Wesley always connected the language of “the baptism with the Holy 
Ghost,” not to justifying faith or forgiveness of sins, but to holiness, even as he 


had connected “the indwelling of the Spirit” with perfection, and not 
justification.*7 





5° Wesley, “A Plain Account of Christian Perfection.” 


57 Wood, "John Wesley’s Mission of Spreading Scriptural Holiness,” 21. Quoting from “An 
Extract of a Letter to the Rev. Mr. Law,” The Works of John Wesley, ed. Thomas Jackson, Third Edition 
(Hendrickson Publishers, Inc., 1984), 9:495. 
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This theology was different than what Wesley was raised with as the son of 
Anglican parents, different than what he read in the pietists, and different than the 
journey he lived before 1738. Change is not easy; however, the gospel message involves 
change and surrender, turning away from our way in sin and toward God in justification 
and sanctification, repentance and submitting one’s will to the will of God. Before 
Wesley was filled with the Holy Spirit, he did not know how to bridge the gap between 
the heart of God and the believer’s heart and pulpits closed to him. After the baptism of 
the Spirit at Fetter Lane, he preached the word, called on God to confirm the word 
proclaimed, interceded for those in travail, and the Holy Spirit brought the change with 
power and the love of God. The gospel proclaimed and the power of God, therefore, has a 
unique ability to bring about change that is unlike any other context. There is wisdom, 
however, in how one presents the invitation to experience all that God offers so that it can 
be received. The next chapter examines secular insights into change leadership to see 
what they may contribute toward understanding how to share and invite others into the 


baptism of the Holy Spirit. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

At heart, salvation is about transformation. According to Wesley, the 
transformation brought in salvation is restoration of the image of God. Paul defines 
salvation in terms of death to our Adam nature and new life in Christ and being 
transformed from one degree of glory to another (2 Cor. 3:18). The transformation that 
results from salvation not only affects the individual but has ripple effects into the family 
and community. This transformation brings a different way of being in and relating to the 
world. It brings new life, fruit of the Spirit, and the power of God impacting the world 
around the person. Salvation is not just being counted righteous, but it is actually being 
made righteous by the power of the Holy Spirit at work within the believer, causing one 
to be dead to sin and alive to Christ. 

One of the hurdles the church has is how to invite people into this kind of 
transformational relationship and experience. Whether persons are inside or outside the 
church, the biggest challenge of transformation is often taking the first step. Unless a 
person or organization is uncomfortable where they are, people generally prefer things to 
stay the same. Most older Methodists have grown up with a personal salvation message 
focused on justification and eternity in heaven. Many younger Methodists have been 


taught a message of social holiness and justice for the poor in this world as the evidence 


i 
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of salvation. Few church members have heard the distinctive Wesleyan theology of 
salvation, sanctification, and the Holy Spirit, and it would be even more rare to know 
about his experience and theology of the baptism of the Holy Spirit. To make things more 
difficult, some older members have often had negative experiences with pastors in the 
name of the Holy Spirit, while younger members have received a mix of spiritualized 
teaching that is far from the Holy Spirit. 

Introducing the baptism of the Holy Spirit, entire sanctification, and holiness to a 
congregation that has received one of these other teachings and inviting them into a 
different understanding of their faith, therefore, requires skills of a transformation leader. 
Once change begins, as a few members begin to experience the new journey of faith, 
there will be testimonies that will encourage and stir interest, as well as pressure from 
others to return to the old familiar ways and resistance to the new. Navigating through 
this transition process to transformation requires both an awareness of the process and 
skills for moving the congregation and individuals through the process successfully. 

Transformation leadership as a discipline is focused on the skills and qualities 
needed, and the most effective methods, to invite people and churches into and lead them 
through the process of transformation. Many of these skills apply to a variety of 
settings—churches, businesses, education, healthcare, family, government, etc. 
Transformation of organizations is affected by many simultaneously moving parts, 
personalities, motivations, experiences, biases, fears, griefs, resistances, external forces, 
and more. An effective transformation leader must be able to navigate these forces while 
moving the process forward and maintaining the trust of their constituency. Because 


organizations are made up of individuals, the transformation of an organization depends 
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on the individuals undergoing transformation. In this analysis, we will consider 
definitions of transformation, review the perspectives of several authors on 
transformation leader qualities and best practices, and finally consider how these apply to 


the present project. 


Interdisciplinary Theory 


Defining Transformation 
According to Robert D. Boyd of the University of Wisconsin, Carl Jung defines 
personal transformation as “a fundamental change in one’s personality involving 
conjointly the resolution of a personal dilemma and the expansion of consciousness 
resulting in greater personality integration.”! In a study at Queens University in Charlotte, 
researchers summarized participants definition of personal transformation as: 
a shift or change in one’s character, from within, that invokes a process of 
increasing self-awareness through moments of truth where an intention to 
navigate these moments awakens an individual to facilitate richer engagement in 
the world for greater impact and greater good through servant hood. (Interviewed 
Participants, November 2012).? 
According to the authors of this study, Dr. Gail Wade defined transformation as a 


“multidimensional concept, a dynamic, uniquely individualized process of expanding 


consciousness whereby an individual becomes critically aware of old and new self-views 





' Robert D. Boyd, “Facilitating Personal Transformations in Small Groups,” Small Group 
Behavior 20, no 4 (November 1989): 459, https://doi.org/10.1177/104649648902000406. 


? CaSondra Devine, M.S. and William L. Sparks, PhD, “Defining Moments: Toward a 
Comprehensive Theory of Personal Transformation,” /nternational Journal of Humanities and Social 
Science 4, no. 5(1) (March 2014): 32, 
http://www.ijhssnet.com/journals/Vol_ 4 No_5_1 March _2014/5.pdf. 
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and chooses to integrate these views into a new self-definition.’”? Mezirow defines 
transformation in terms of a learner’s ability “to reflect critically on the underlying 
premises of their understanding.”* Pizzi defines personal transformation in terms of 
“development of honest, authentic, and caring relationships.”° 

Several terms may be used by different authors to refer to different aspects of 
transformation, including adaptive work, change, and transition. The term transformation 
is the one chosen here as it best encompasses the entirety of change involved in the 
fullness of salvation as defined by Wesley. The transformation involved in the Wesleyan 
understanding of salvation includes changes in motivations, attitudes, interpersonal 
dynamics, values, and priorities. Change of some sort is always present in transformation; 
however, transformation is not always present when there is change, such as a change in 
situation or circumstances with no substantial change in attitude, values, or priorities. The 
term “adaptive work” is change or transformation resulting from responding to external 
or imposed factors. Transition is a broader term for the process of transformation or 
change, moving from where the old is no more, in and through the period when the new 


is not already or fully manifested. (See William Bridges later in this paper.) 





3 Devine and Sparks, 31; quoting G.H. Wade, “A concept analysis of personal transformation,” 
Journal of Advanced Nursing 28, no. 4 (1998): 713. 


4 Devine and Sparks, 32; quoting J. Mezirow, Transformative Dimensions of Adult Learning (San 
Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 1991). 


5 Devine and Sparks, 32; quoting M. Pizzi, “The transformation of HIV infection and AIDS in 
occupational therapy: beginning the conversation,” Occupational Therapy in Health Care, 7(2/3/4) (1990): 
45-53. Also published in American Journal of Occupational Therapy 44, no. 3 (1990): 199-203. 
https://doi.org/10.5014/ajot.44.3.199. 
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Transformation Leadership 

Tim Workman and M. Cleveland-Innes, provide a helpful analysis of several 
leadership models in their article, “Leadership, Personal Transformation, and 
Management.” They begin with a definition of leadership from Secretan: 

[T]he principle purpose of the leader is to act as the main source of inspiration, 

personal development, support, and guidance for .. . followers . . . [M]ost 

followers know more about their work, goals, technologies, desired outcomes, and 

professional expertise than anyone who may be /eading them.° 

Traditional models of leadership, Workman and Cleveland-Innes argue, often 
“lack .. . the visionary leadership necessary to create disruptive, transformative, and 
persistent change.”’ Models of leadership differ in where power is focused. Some 
approaches focus on the skills of a charismatic leader, while others focus on the process, 
and still others on the outcomes. Transformation leadership is a distinct skillset and 
process within the broader category of leadership. 

Ronald Heifetz, author of Leadership Without Easy Answers, provides one of the 
most helpful resources on transformation leadership, what he calls “‘adaptive leadership.” 
Heifetz argues that organizations and people often look for someone who knows the 


answers and how to lead them out of a problem: “[I]n a crisis we tend to look for the 


wrong kind of leadership. We call for someone with answers, decision, strength, and a 





°L. Secretan, Inspire: What great leaders do (Hoboken, NJ: John Wiley & Sons, 2004), 22. 
Quoted in Tim Workman and Marti Cleveland-Innes. “Leadership, Personal Transformation, and 
Management”. The International Review of Research in Open and Distributed Learning 13, no. 4, (October 
17, 2012): 314, http:/Avww.irrodl.org/index.php/irrodl/article/view/1383. 


7 Workman and Cleveland-Innes, “Leadership, Personal Transformation, and Management,” 320. 
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map of the future, someone who knows where we ought to be going—in short, someone 
who can make hard problems simple.’”® 

There are times that a leader needs to be able to make expeditious decisions based 
on their best wisdom; however, effective leaders in times of significant change do not 
simply give answers, but lead into creative, long-term solutions. “Instead of looking for 
saviors, we should be calling for leadership that will challenge us to face problems for 
which there are no simple, painless solutions—problems that require us to learn new 
ways.” Adaptive or transformation leadership “‘address[es] conflicts in the values people 
hold, or . . . diminish[es] the gap between the values people stand for and the reality they 
face. Adaptive work requires a change in values, beliefs, or behavior.” !° 

Harvard professor John Kotter argues that the rapidly changing global context 
requires leadership skills, distinct from management, in order for organizations to adapt 
and survive.'! Leaders are oriented towards change and are responsible for vision and 
“strategies . . . to achieve that vision,” as well as aligning, motivating, and inspiring 
people. Managers, on the other hand, are responsible for the details of the effective 


99 66 


operation of the organization—“planning and budgeting,” “organizing and staffing,” 
“controlling and problem solving.”!? One is needed to move the organization forward and 


adapt to change, the other to keeping the organization working effectively at every point. 





8 Ronald A. Heifetz, Leadership Without Easy Answers (Cambridge, MA: The Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press, 1994), 2. 


° Heifetz, Leadership Without Easy Answers, 2. 
'0 Heifetz, Leadership Without Easy Answers, 22. 
'! John P. Kotter, Leading Change (Boston, MA: Harvard Business Review Press, 2012), 28-32. 
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Workman and Cleveland-Innes “submit that ‘true’ leadership is best defined in 
the outcomes that are achieved rather than the inputs applied.”!3 They highlight a 
distinction between “leader-based” and “follower-centric” definitions of leadership.'* The 

‘follower-centric’ approach reflects ideals also associated with “servant 

leadership,’ where leadership is seen as a serving relationship with others that 


inspires their growth, . . . as opposed to the traditional role of followers serving 
the needs of their leader(s).!° 
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This type of “servant leadership” “rests on collaboration and shared purpose,” 
where leaders model “the innovation they wish to create” and are undergoing their own 
process of “serious self-reflection.” An example of a follower-centric found in H. 
Gardner’s definition: “Persons who, by word and/or personal example, markedly 
influence the behaviours, thoughts, and/or feelings of a significant number of their fellow 


human beings.”!° 


Traditional Leadership Models 

In traditional theories of leadership, power and authority are invested primarily in 
the leader who is valued for their ability to assess the situation, develop and cast a vision, 
get buy-in, and implement the vision. Followers are modeled as consumers expecting a 
product, a solution delivered and implemented successfully by the leader. Secretan 


contends that the ‘old story leadership models’ are “mechanical model[s] based on 





'3 Workman and Cleveland-Innes, “Leadership, Personal Transformation, and Management,” 314. 
‘4 Workman and Cleveland-Innes, “Leadership, Personal Transformation, and Management,” 318. 


'S Workman and Cleveland-Innes, “Leadership, Personal Transformation, and Management,” 319, 
referencing L. Secretan, Inspire: What great leaders do, 152. 


‘6H. Gardner, Leading minds: An anatomy of leadership, (New York, NY: Basic Books, 2011), 8, 
Quoted by Workman and Cleveland-Innes, “Leadership, Personal Transformation, and Management,” 318. 
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leadership concepts that seek to manipulate, control, and exploit the personalities of 
followers.”’'? These can be “other forms of interpersonal transaction models that seek to 


9918 


align a follower’s immediate actions with a leader’s wishes”’® and result in “short-term 


19 rather than 


behaviouristic responses . . . simply generating managerial outputs, 
producing true long-term transformation. Traditional change leadership models “tend to 
focus on the change needed in others, but that results in power struggle, resistance, 
resentment. Instead, deep change starts with us.””° Gill represents one example of this 
Leader-focused model. An effective leader as Gill defines it is one who is able to “define 
and communicate a meaningful and attractive vision of the future,” “identify, display, and 
reinforce values that support the vision . . . and that followers share,” “develop . . . and 
ensure implementation of . . . strategies” toward fulfilling the vision, mission, and values, 
“empower people to. . . do what needs to be done,” and “influence, motivate, and inspire 
people to want to do what needs to be done.’””! 

John Kotter, Presbyterian minister and seminary professor, Peter Coutts, and 
Robert Quinn all represent a version of the leader-focused approach. Each of their models 


present methods or approaches to leadership which imply a destination or outcome to a 


large degree determined by the leader. The goal of the leader is to unearth and change 





'7 Workman and Cleveland-Innes, “Leadership, Personal Transformation, and Management,” 318, 
referencing L. Secretan, /nspire, 19-20. 
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hindering attitudes and values in order to move the organization toward the planned goal. 
Many of these leader-focused models involve listening to participants and helping them 
to hear one another, but the motivation for listening appears to be oriented toward the 
leader identifying the underlying change that is needed in order to bring the follower into 
alignment with the organization’s goals. Occasionally there is the possibility of feedback 
to the leader system incorporated and modifying the goal, but for the most part, it is 
assumed that the leader team has the answer and the followers will align or leave. 
Kotter’s approach emphasizes generating a sense of urgency as key to motivating 
change. This is generally accomplished by sharing of information oriented toward the 
emotions rather than the intellect.*” To be effective, the information shared is best 
oriented toward feelings through “dramatic, eye-catching, compelling situations that help 
others visualize the problem or a solution to the problem.””* The other factors Kotter 
points to in Leading Change are all oriented toward communicating and fulfilling the 
leader’s vision without unnecessary blockages. Kotter’s work seems less applicable to 
this project than some of the other models; however, it does speak to the importance of 
engaging people in experiencing the Holy Spirit, not just talking about the Holy Spirit. 
Peter Coutts focuses on attitudes as pre-formed “evaluation[s] rooted in evidence 
and a belief about that evidence.””4 These unconsciously affect our decision making as 


“mental shortcuts,” so that we do not have to think through every decision, but instead 





» Kotter, Leading Change, Table 3-1, 46. 


?3 John P. Kotter and Dan S. Cohen, The Heart of Change: Real-Life Stories of How People 
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make decisions automatically based on attitudes we already have chosen. The leader’s 
role for Coutts is to identify attitudes at work and encourage persons to “reconsider” their 
attitudes and motives”> through “the age-old practices of faith nurture: reading Scripture, 
preaching, prayer, reflection, and discernment.’”° The relevance to this project is the 
value of teaching and drawing on spiritual disciplines as part of laying the foundation of 
leading the congregation to reconsider their beliefs and assumptions. 

Robert Quinn, author of Deep Change, argues that deep change “requires new 
ways of thinking and behaving. It is change that is major in scope, discontinuous with the 
past, and generally irreversible. The deep change effort distorts existing patterns of action 
and involves taking risks. Deep change means surrendering control.””’ Quinn agrees with 
Coutts that “[s]ometimes . . . we need to alter our fundamental assumptions, rules, or 
paradigms and develop new theories about ourselves and our surrounding 
environment.’”* When there is a refusal to change when confronted with the need for 
change, the result according to Quinn is “slow death.””? 

On the surface, Quinn’s approach appears to be more empowering and 
participative than Coutts’ approach, with the leader drawing out values and facilitating 
discussion around values conflict; however, like Coutts, the participation is oriented 
toward moving a “change target” toward a particular goal (a “win-win” solution): 


The participative change agent welcomes the input of others as equals in the 
change process. Change does not come by simply providing information, as in the 





5 Coutts, Choosing Change, 29-31. 
6 Coutts, Choosing Change, 22. 

27 Quinn, Deep Change, 3. 

78 Quinn, Deep Change, 6-7. 
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telling strategy. Rather, it requires the change agent to focus on clarifying and 
reconstructing values. In this model, the change agent attempts to bring to light all 
values, working through conflicts embedded in the larger collective. The 
emphasis is on communication and cooperation with the change target. The 
technique is to involve the change target in an honest dialogue, while mutually 
learning the way to win-win solutions.*° 
This a variation of a consensus-based model of leadership, which Secretan argues has “a 
fatal flaw—compromise—and this leads to mediocrity:”>! 
[M]issions and visions that were once extraordinary ideas are adapted, modified, 
and pummeled until their fire and passion have been squeezed out of them... . 
[to] reach for the lowest common denominator where an accord can be built— 
egalitarian and democratic no doubt, but soulless and lacking in magic.*? 
Consensus-based leadership is popular today, presuming that consensus leads to the best 
answer; however, this does not take into account the reality of the human condition—-sin. 
Quinn’s approach appears less relevant to the current project, as persons will 
choose for themselves whether they want to participate and to what extent, and the 
results, what God does with their participation, are up to God. The project is not seeking 
a win-win solution, but to invite persons into an encounter with God through sharing the 


truth of the gospel in word and experience. God will bring whatever the person needs to 


respond and grow into the likeness of Christ and fullness of life God offers. 





3° Robert E. Quinn, Change the World: How Ordinary People Can Achieve Extraordinary Results, 
(San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 2000), 3. 
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Transformation Leadership Models and Characteristics 

Ronald Heifetz, William Bridges, and Patrick Lencioni represent more follower- 
centric than leader-focused approaches. The leader brings the ability to listen and help 
participants to hear one another, discern, and articulate who they are, what they believe 
and value, and the values and priorities of the organization. The difference is subtle, as 
both sets of models make the effort to listen to participants. The primary difference is 
where the power is located to define the organization and the terms of the goal or 
outcome of transformation. 

Lencioni, for example, guides the organization in first answering questions about 
the identity, purpose, and values of both team members and the organization, as well as 
the goals each desires to achieve together. This encourages the leadership team to become 
clearer and more cohesive in defining the way forward together.*? Lencioni shares a 
model for moving forward with the leadership team and organization; however, the way 
the solution is applied to a particular situation is more organic than the leader-focused 
models, leaving significant power in the hands of the leadership team and organization. 
Lencioni’s approach would perhaps be helpful for a church developing their strategy for 
fulfilling their vision and discerning the role of the project in that strategy. The pastor 
remains the leader but Lencioni offers his expertise and invites into a journey. 

Heifetz’ work is particularly helpful to pastors leading churches. In Heifetz’ 
model, the transformation leader functions as a non-anxious presence to help the 


organization and leaders to move through transition in a manageable manner. 





33 Patrick Lencioni, The Advantage: Why Organizational Health Trumps Everything Else in 
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Transformation (or “adaptive”) leaders are comfortable in the presence of change and 
understand how to manage the process and pace, rather than simply trying to keep peace 
and avoid facing the reality of change: 

[P]eople adapt more successfully to their environments, given their purposes and 

values, by facing painful circumstances and developing new attitudes and 

behaviors. They learn to distinguish reality from fantasy, resolve internal 

conflicts, and put harsh events into perspective. They learn to live with things that 

cannot be changed and take responsibility for those that can.*4 

The role of the adaptive leader in Heifetz’ model is to listen well and help others 
to articulate and “clarify what matters most, in what balance, with what trade-offs.”*> The 
adaptive leader is seeking to help constituent stakeholders to arrive at their best solution, 
rather than imposing a resolution from the leader’s perspective. When the solution has 
been developed through the hard work of constituents of listening, understanding, and 
adapting, it is more likely to result in a lasting and workable solution because those who 
will fulfill it have participated in its development.*° 

This kind of leadership requires trust that the leader will be “competent in 
providing protection, direction, and order in the interests of their constituents.”*’ Trust is 
built, according to Heifetz, on expertise, the ability to gather and assimilate information, 
listen to the various perspectives of different stakeholders, help each to articulate their 


own perspectives and values and to hear others, and build relationships on shared 


values.** Trust also depends upon the adaptive leader appropriately mediating the 
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organization’s capacity for handling the stress of change, while maintaining enough 
“tension .. . to mobilize people,” but not so much that they collapse under the pressure.°? 
The pains of change deserve respect. People can only sustain so much loss at any 
one time. Leadership demands respect for people's basic need for direction, 
protection, and order in times of distress. Leadership requires compassion for the 
distress of adaptive change. . . . Knowing how hard to push and went to let up are 
central to leadership.*° 
The adaptive leader can increase the capacity for the pressure of change by “manag[ing] 
the flow of information,” the timing, intensity, content, and presentation.*! 

When power is kept in the hands of the constituents while the leader leads through 
the discernment and decision process, the constituents’ capacity for handling future 
changes is increased by growing their adaptive skills. “By improving their ability to 
reflect, strengthening their tolerance for frustration, and understanding their own blind 
spots and patterns of resistance to facing problems, they improve their general adaptive 
capacity for future challenge.’’*? Ultimately, the adaptive leader is not only helping the 
organization and persons to face an immediate challenge, but developing the skills and 
capacity to successfully meet the ongoing reality of a rapidly changing world: 

The point is not to foster dependency but to counteract the inappropriate 

dependency on authority that distress tends to produce in adaptive situations. . . . 


Leadership requires carrying that burden, containing the distress, for a time, 
sometimes a long time, while people adapt sufficiently to take it back.* 
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A successful adaptive leader will help the community to “discover and develop its own 
capacity for doing work, including the capacity to authorize other citizens without 
expecting magic.”“4 This is an important shift, from dependent consumers to graceful 
team members and partners in transformation. 

William Bridges is another key author on the topic of transformation, specifically 
the process called transition, and the challenges individuals may face during these times. 
Two points Bridges raises for transition leaders to understand are (1) the importance of 
recognizing and giving space to grieve the loss or ending that occurs in transition, and (2) 
recognizing and leading through the neutral zone of transition. Both of these experiences 
often slow or block transformation, so leaders must be aware of their presence and how to 
lead effectively through them. 

If we picture a transition as a bridge, when we step onto the bridge we leave one 
shore behind. Whether we have chosen to step on the bridge or we were forced onto it, 
the ending of what is being left behind is often difficult to accept or makes it difficult to 
discern whether that first step was the right one. Bridges explains that the “starting point 


for transition is not the outcome but the ending that you will have to make to leave the 


old situation behind. . . . Transition starts with an ending.”” 
Even in... ‘good’ changes, there are transitions that begin with having to let go 
of something. There are endings. There are losses. . . . The failure to identify and 


be ready for the endings and losses that change produces is the largest single 
problem that organizations in transition encounter.*® 





“4 Heifetz, Leadership Without Easy Answers, 248. 


4 William Bridges, Managing Transitions: Making the Most of Change, (Reading, MA: Addison- 
Wesley Publishing Company, 1991), 4. 


46 Bridges, Managing Transitions, 5. 
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It is important to be aware of, expect, and acknowledge the signs and stages of grief 
associated with these endings—denial, anger, bargaining, anxiety, sadness, disorientation, 
depression—and to express concern for those affected. 47 It is also important to celebrate 
the past, while anticipating the future.** 

Another aspect that is most difficult about transitions is what Bridges calls “the 
neutral zone.” When one enters transition, very often there is a period of time that “is the 
no-man’s land between the old reality and the new. . . . It is a time when the old way is 
gone and the new doesn’t feel comfortable yet.”*? The uncertainty of what is on the other 
side, how long it will take to get there, how it will come about, what will happen in the 
interim, and what, if anything, will survive the transition can be an open door for anxiety 
and fear, depression, despair, and doubt. The “neutral zone . . . is a nowhere between two 
somewheres, and... while you are in it, forward motion seems to stop while you hang 
suspended between what was and will be.”°° When people cannot see how the transition 
will resolve, they might doubt their ability and that of their leaders to get through the 
transition. They may try to get out of the neutral zone as quickly as possible, often by 
refusing to go forward, leaving the process, or trying to go back. 

To abandon the situation, however, is to abort the transition, both personally and 

organizationally. . . . [I]f you escape prematurely from the neutral zone, you'll not 

only compromise the change but also lose a great opportunity. Painful though it 
often is, the neutral zone is the individuals’ and the organization’s best chance for 


creativity, renewal, and development . . . when innovation is most possible and 
when revitalization begins. 





4” Bridges, Managing Transitions, 23. 
48 Bridges, Managing Transitions, 25. 
4 Bridges, Managing Transitions, 5. 


°° William Bridges, Managing Transitions, 25" Anniversary Edition, Hatchette Books, Kindle 
Edition, (Boston, MA: Da Capo Press, 2017), 66. (Only used here; other references are to the print book.) 
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The neutral zone is thus both a dangerous and an opportune place, and it is 
the very core of the transition process. It’s the place and time when the old habits 
that are no longer adaptive to the situation are extinguished and new, better- 
adapted pattern of habit begin to take shape.°! 

When people or organizations are in the neutral zone, communication and community are 
important for instilling hope for the future, remembrance of successful transitions in the 
past, and for the support of community traveling the journey together.>? 

Vinger and Cilliers’ writing on transformational leadership provides a helpful list 
of strengths, weaknesses, and strategies common to transformation leaders. Strengths 
“included people orientation, sensitivity to the macro-environment, the ability to manage 
diversity and to engage in two-way communication, exposure to transformational 
leadership, religious beliefs, and having a vision.” Weaknesses “included impatience, 
inability to reverse decisions, poor communication owing to a language barrier, 
avoidance of conflict, being forthright, and a perfectionist attitude.” Transformation 
leaders also had leadership mentors and had experienced transformation successes and 
challenges in their careers and personal lives that “most influenced their leadership 
approach.” Finally, they “utilised certain cognitive, affective, motivational, and 


interpersonal behaviours and influences that characterise a good transformational 


leader.*? These are helpful to recognizing keys to successful transformation leadership. 





5! Bridges, Managing Transitions, 6. 
? Bridges, Managing Transitions, 41. 
53 Gift Vinger and Frans Cilliers, “Effective Transformational Leadership Behaviours for 


Managing Change,” SA Journal of Human Resource Management, 4, no. 2 (November 6, 2006), 5, 
https://sajhrm.co.za/index.php/sajhrm/article/view/87. 
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Conclusion 

The Holy Spirit, the baptism of the Holy Spirit, entire sanctification, Christian 
perfection, and holiness are themes that have essentially disappeared from the teaching 
and theology of the UMC. They are absent from writings of key Wesleyan scholars and 
neglected in our selection of hymnology. They are not taught to our pastors, so they are 
not taught in our churches. Occasionally a pastor from a Pentecostal background is 
appointed; however, many of those have leaned too much toward the fire in their souls or 
a teaching contrary to Wesley’s theology. They have not led graciously and gently, with 
sensitivity to both the truth of God and the position of the hearers. In their wake are 
wounded and divided churches who are resistant to the mention of the Holy Spirit. 

How does one introduce, even lead, others into a relationship fraught with so 
much misunderstanding, unbelief, absent or even negative teaching, fear and distrust, 
lack of personal experiences among denominational leaders, and absence of teaching in 
our denominational doctrine and theology? When Nicodemus came to Jesus at night (in 
his spiritual blindness) asking “How can anyone be born after having grown old?” (John 
3:4), Jesus’ answer is the same today as it was then: “Very truly, I tell you, no one can 
see the kingdom of God without being born from above” and “Very truly, I tell you, no 
one can enter the kingdom of God without being born of water and Spirit” (John 3:3, 5). 
The key to introducing people to the baptism of the Holy Spirit is experience and witness. 
This project is designed to invite people to encounter the presence and power of God in 


the Holy Spirit through biblical and theological teaching, witness and experience. 
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One approach to introducing these concepts is to simply proclaim the Word and 
let the Word speak for itself, “while the Lord worked with them and confirmed the 
message by the signs that accompanied it” (Mark 16:20). Even still, one must know the 
audience and timing for the message. As Heifetz presents, an effective adaptive or 
transformation leader must have the trust of those following, which is in part earned by 
pacing the rate of change. As it applies to this project, that means that it would be helpful 
to tailor the message to the Methodist sensibilities, starting with what is relatable and 
building bridges to new concepts as trust is earned. 

Wesley himself at times led in a more traditional top-down leadership model, 
more like Kotter, Quinn, and Coutts convey, especially as the Methodist movement 
developed and experienced internal conflicts and external challenges. He expressed a 
clear vision and standards of doctrine, discipline, and theology, and he was known to call 
dissenters to account and to part ways with those who refused to come into alignment 
with what he believed to be true teachings. There is value in this model, for example, 
when trying to guard the congregation from theological heresy or spiritual abuse or 
deception. The pastor would have the theological training and licensing from the 
denomination, certifying that they are able to faithfully represent the denomination’s 
theology, doctrine, and discipline. This top-down approach does not preclude the 
participant’s involvement in discerning and making decisions regarding what is right for 
their own life. It does mean that the pastor/leader must be diligent and discerning in 
seeking to shepherd in alignment with the teaching of the denomination or association, 


particularly when guest speakers are involved. 
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There are limits, however, to the effectiveness of a top-down approach. Churches 
are unique as the Body of Christ, with Christ as the head. The pastor and lay leaders do 
not own the church but are entrusted as stewards. Even if they have the grace of Christian 
perfection and entire sanctification, the purest of intentions and the deepest of love, in 
this life they still have at least unintentional sin. Pastors and leaders need accountable 
Christian community to help them see themselves and their errors and to grow in grace 
and maturity. Follower-centered leadership models account more for the limitations of 
leaders by incorporating the voice and input of constituents; however, without leadership 
a church can veer off of the path of truth to what is popular. A community of Holy Spirit- 
filled leaders and constituents is needed to prayerfully discern God’s Spirit together. 

The message of full salvation is also unique; it is not a private or personal 
message, but one that is given to the church by God to steward. It is God’s idea and 
God’s to fulfill. This relationship with God cannot be forced; it can only be presented and 
freely chosen or rejected. The role of the leader is to offer the invitation in a way that 
witnesses to and reflects the nature of God and the relationship and life offered. To do 
this, they must walk with integrity and humility, praise and thanksgiving, in self- 
examination, repentance, and forgiveness, faithful in loving God with all their heart, soul, 
mind, and strength, and loving their neighbor as themselves, sensitive to and obedient to 
the move of the Spirit, seeking to everything as unto the Lord, endeavoring to honor God, 
and leading into relationship with God even as they are growing more and more in their 
own relationships and faith. This is in line with the servant-leader model of leadership 
proposed by Workman and Cleveland-Innes and is also a model Wesley followed much 


as a habit of his own life when not needing to protect his societies. 
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In considering the insights of these various leadership models, a balance of 
approaches is important in the application of this project to the pastoral context and best 
reflects the theology, scripture, history, and purpose of this project. A middle way is in 
line with what Workman and Cleveland-Innes conclude is true leadership—‘servant 
leadership”: “where leadership is seen as a serving relationship with others that inspires 
their growth,” that “rests on collaboration and shared purpose,” where leaders model 
“the innovation they wish to create,” and are undergoing their own process of “serious 
self-reflection.”>° H. Gardner’s definition of a leader as: “Persons who, by word and/or 
personal example, markedly influence the behaviours, thoughts, and/or feelings of a 


”°6 is also particularly applicable. 


significant number of their fellow human beings 

The role of a pastor-leader is to teach and lead people into a deeper relationship 
with the Lord of the Church, so that they can discern His voice and leading, and together 
discern the direction of the church and for their lives. The pastor is called to shepherd and 
must keep that long-term relationship of trust in mind. The pastor must be continually 
seeking to grow as a disciple and be conformed to Christ’s image by the Holy Spirit. As 
Quinn argues, “master change agents [are] capable of making deep change in themselves, 
in their relationships, and in their organization. They are internally driven leaders who 


understand the process of deep change.”>’ 





54 Workman and Cleveland-Innes, “Leadership, Personal Transformation, and Management,” 319, 
referencing L. Secretan, /nspire, 152. 


55 Workman and Cleveland-Innes, “Leadership, Personal Transformation, and Management,” 321. 


5° H. Gardner, Leading minds: An anatomy of leadership, (New York, NY: Basic Books, 2011), 8, 
Quoted by Workman and Cleveland-Innes, “Leadership, Personal Transformation, and Management,” 318. 


57 Quinn, Deep Change, 12. 
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God’s Word and Spirit have power to change attitudes, motivations, and beliefs, 
and the leader’s role in this project is to convey this in a way that is leading with love, 
grace, trust, respect, humility, self-examination, repentance, listening, as a non-anxious 
presence with confidence and peace in God. A model of leadership which provides clear 
theological vision, grounds the congregation in the Word of God, invites them into 
relationship with God, and develops laity as disciples who make disciples will be most 


effective. With this in mind, the following chapter presents the project and results. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

In engaging in the Doctor of Ministry, my goal was to learn more about the 
experience of the baptism of the Holy Spirit from a Wesleyan perspective, how to 
effectively share and invite others into the experience, and how to minister in the Holy 
Spirit. I wanted to gain a solid biblical, historical, and theological basis for the experience 
of the baptism of the Holy Spirit, become clearer in my articulation and leadership in the 
experience, and share it with other pastors and leaders. The Holy Spirit was key to the 
ministry of Jesus, the spread of the gospel, and the start of the church. Without Pentecost, 
there would be no church; it is amazing that we have relegated Pentecost to the past. I am 
convinced that a recovery of a Wesleyan understanding of the Holy Spirit and the fullness 
of salvation is key to revival and awakening in the church. 

In John 14, the text chosen for this project, Jesus explained the Holy Spirit and the 
Trinitarian work of salvation. The overall message was to encourage and prepare the 
disciples for what was coming in Jesus’ death on the cross, his resurrection, ascension, 
and the pouring out of the Holy Spirit. In this text, Jesus told the disciples he was creating 
a way for God to dwell among and within God’s people. Jesus was going ahead to 
prepare or make the way for this, through his life, death, and resurrection and the sending 


of the Spirit to live in believers. The result would be God dwelling in them, making 
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God’s home in them, and producing greater works through them. They would become 
temples of God, living places of encounter between God and the world, manifesting 
God’s nature, glory, and image, so that others would also come to know and choose God. 
The gift of the indwelling, comforting, guiding, empowering, presence of God in 
the Holy Spirit is essential to the heart of the gospel. The indwelling of the Holy Spirit is 
our inheritance and the mark of our identity as children of God. The indwelling power of 
the Holy Spirit is also an important part of the Christian and Wesleyan tradition. The 
baptism of the Holy Spirit was the first thing John the Baptist mentioned among things 
Jesus came to do, one of the last promises Jesus gave to his disciples in his days on the 
earth, and an important mark of Wesley’s journey reflected in his journals after 1738. 
Like many in the pews of Methodist churches, Wesley grew up in a Christian 
home and was carefully discipled and disciplined by his parents, particularly his mother. 
He followed his father into preaching, and he formed Christian societies with his friends, 
to encourage one another to be faithful and accountable during times of cultural 
immorality. Wesley was devout and sought to be faithful in every area, but his confidence 
and faith were shaken when he feared for his life during storms on a ship to America. 
That experience sent Wesley on a search that changed his life and launched a revival. 
Most Methodists are familiar with Wesley’s Aldersgate experience, as his “Holy 
Spirit experience,” and by extension, what Methodists can expect from Salvation and 
from an experience of the Holy Spirit. Few have heard of Fetter Lane; therefore, the 
picture most Methodists have of Wesley’s theology of salvation is short-circuited at 


Aldersgate and really reflects a more Reformed or Calvinist than Wesleyan view. 
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Although many authors refer to Aldersgate as the launching point for the revival, 
Wesley himself still wrestled greatly with his faith after Aldersgate, assessing his faith to 
be imperfect at that point. There is no doubt that Wesley had a life-changing encounter 
with the Holy Spirit at Aldersgate; however, there is disagreement as to its significance 
and place in his faith journey. Wesley’s own assessment was that before Aldersgate he 
had the faith of a servant; at Aldersgate he experienced the gift of forgiveness and 
justification and he became a son. This is what Wesley refers to as justification. 

After Aldersgate, Wesley still struggled with doubt, guilt, temptation, a lack of 
peace, joy, and assurance. At Peter Bohler’s instruction, he preached what he believed 
and expected to receive, but he had not experienced it himself. It was not until after 
Wesley experienced a powerful outpouring of the Holy Spirit at Fetter Lane on January 1, 
1739 that he found the faith he was seeking and revival broke out, as he proclaimed the 
gospel of salvation with power and God confirmed the word with signs and wonders of 
God’s delivering, convicting, and healing power, just as God did in the Gospels and Acts. 

Although Methodists do not generally talk about baptism of the Holy Spirit, the 
Holy Spirit is integral to Wesley’s understanding of salvation, sanctification, and the 
present experience of saving faith. These latter three are widely recognized among his 
most significant and distinctive contributions to the Christian tradition. Wesley’s 
theology of salvation and the life of the believer cannot be rightly understood apart from 
an understanding of the need to be filled with and surrendered to the life of the Spirit 
indwelling the believer. Wesley’s own journey of salvation is a testimony of his theology. 

Living under the authority and power of God, surrendered to the work and will of 


God manifesting through the life of the believer are not popular concepts in modern 
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culture. Neither is being fully devoted to worshiping and loving God with all our heart, 


soul, mind, and strength, laying everything else on the altar. Apart from this relationship 
of indwelling, inspiration, surrender, and empowering, however, the life of the disciple is 
left with human efforts of works of law, discipline, and justice. Christianity that is not 
surrendered to the power of the Holy Spirit is limited by human ability and inclinations, 
rather than unlimited in the power, wisdom, and resources of God. When the fullness of 
the gospel is proclaimed and experienced, including the indwelling power of the Holy 
Spirit, captives are set free, the blind see, the lame walk, the dead are raised, the poor 
receive good news, and the Kingdom of God is manifested on earth as in Heaven. 

The leadership challenge of this project was to invite people into a relationship 
and experience that has many uncomfortable elements. For many Methodists, the Holy 
Spirit is unfamiliar and uncomfortable. The project involved multiple surveys and 
feedback and longer periods of time than usual seated in a pew or at a computer. The 
person leading was someone they did not know and some did not trust. It is God’s will to 
save, and God has also given free will to choose whether to receive the invitation to 
salvation and relationship. Leadership toward this choice, therefore, requires appreciation 
of the place of free will of those being led, as well as the power, nature, and truth of God. 

My role as pastor-leader is to teach and lead people into a deeper relationship with 
the Lord of the Church, so they can discern His voice and the move of God for the church 
and for their lives. It is important to lead in a way that reflects God’s nature in love, 
faithfulness, mercy, grace, patience, and in self-examination, humility, repentance, 
respect, as a non-anxious presence, journeying alongside those who are led, together 


seeking to grow as disciples and be conformed to Christ’s image by the Holy Spirit. 
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Methodology 

I hypothesized that participants who attend a revival event with a biblical and 
Trinitarian message of the gospel, testimonies, prophetic worship, experience, and 
healing, led by leaders who are experienced in hosting the presence of God, would 
encounter God and show evidence of that encounter in biblical fruit of the Holy Spirit in 
their lives and growth in grace that is consistent with biblical and Wesleyan witness. That 
fruit could include increased fruit of the Spirit, decreased fruit of the flesh, a closer 
relationship with God (increase in awareness of God’s presence, conviction and 
repentance, assurance of forgiveness, filled with God’s love, power over sin, etc.), a 
greater desire for and understanding of God’s Word and of the person of Jesus and the 
Holy Spirit, and an increased sense of being called and empowered to witness to their 
faith. It may also include fruit of encounter with the Lord and Giver of Life, such as 
physical, emotional, mental, spiritual, financial healing or improvement in outlook. 

Catch the Fire is a leader in revival, as the home of the Toronto Outpouring in the 
1990’s. Their Encounter Weekend model reflects a Wesleyan, Trinitarian, and biblical 
understanding of salvation with encounter experience. It has proven effective in 
charismatic contexts, but it had not been implemented in Methodist contexts. The vision 
for the event was to bring together resources from Catch the Fire USA/Raleigh with 
Wesleyan theology, history, and experience. I worked with JT Mlinarcik of Catch the 
Fire USA to select topics, adapt, and implement the Encounter Weekend model to a 
Methodist context. The goal of the project was to demonstrate that the approach is 


effective for introducing, inviting, and leading Methodists into a deeper understanding, 
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experience, and encounter with the persons of the Trinity consistent with the Wesleyan 
understanding of salvation. JT presented the teachings based on Catch the Fire resources, 
and I gathered testimonies from Methodist leaders, shared my own testimony, and 
presented Wesley’s experience and theology of salvation and the Holy Spirit. 

At a usual Catch the Fire event, Catch the Fire would take the lead for the 
weekend after opening comments from the pastor, as participants would be more familiar 
with Catch the Fire, the topics, and speaker, and the seating more relational and 
interactive than was possible due to COVID19. This event was a bit different than other 
Catch the Fire Events, as my objective was to weave together Catch the Fire’s model of 
presence-based ministry with teaching from a Methodist perspective, and to introduce the 
topics in a way that Methodist participants could receive. It was also unique for a 
Methodist Church to have a charismatic, non-Methodist workshop leader. From the days 
of John Wesley, our preachers and pulpits have been, at least in theory, carefully guarded 
to ensure that Wesleyan theology would be taught. Visiting evangelists are only supposed 
to be Methodist clergy or certified by the denomination, unless approved by the District 
Superintendent. In this case, my Superintendent is also a born-again, Spirit-filled woman, 
and we are both providentially in this place for such a time as this. 

In designing the event, there were particular components from Catch the Fire’s 
approach that we considered to be key. These were prophetic worship, testimony, 
teaching, invitation, practical and immediate application or activation, and participant 
testimony. Each session was opened with prophetic worship led by the Directors of Catch 
the Fire Music, Chris and Summer Shealy. Chris and Summer are gifted and experienced 


in leading prophetic worship and hosting the presence of God. They are as comfortable 
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leading with a band behind them and worshipers dancing in front of them as they are in a 
contemplative-style prayer and worship time, and the latter was the approach discerned 
most appropriate for this event. They welcomed the presence of God, helped participants 
to be aware of God’s presence and to engage beyond what we can see with our intellect 
to what we can experience in our hearts and by faith. As Jesus said to the woman at the 
well, “God is spirit, and those who worship him must worship in spirit and truth” (John 
4:24). They also modeled and witnessed for participants a life and practice of worship in 
God’s presence in their ongoing life of faith. 

Biblical teachings on the persons and work of the Trinity and on Wesley’s 
experience and theology of the Holy Spirit were a second aspect important to the model. 
Many both inside and outside the church do not understand the gospel and the Trinity. As 
Paul says in Romans: 

‘Everyone who calls on the name of the Lord shall be saved.’ But how are they to 

call on one in whom they have not believed? And how are they to believe in one 

of whom they have never heard? And how are they to hear without someone to 

proclaim him? (Rom. 10:13-15) 

In order for participants to make a decision of their will to believe and receive the gift 
God has given in Jesus and by the Spirit, they needed to hear the fullness of the 
Trinitarian gospel. Catch the Fire’s messages on the Father’s heart, forgiveness, the price 
and power of the Cross, the greater works, and “oneness,” together effectively conveyed 
the Wesleyan and biblical message of our human condition, the longing and love of God, 
what God has done for us in Jesus, and what God continues to do in the Holy Spirit. 


Catch the Fire’s teaching and witness is faithful and effective in holding the balance of 


grace and truth, love and law that is also characteristic of the Wesleyan tradition. 
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Testimonies were also vital to the model for building faith in the unseen realities 
of God. Testimonies by Methodist leaders of the baptism of the Holy Spirit were 
important to build trust and faith that this was a Methodist experience, and for 
participants to find their story in the journeys of respected leaders in their own tradition. 
Testimonies by Catch the Fire leaders were important as they have been intentionally 
walking with and experiencing the power of God the Holy Spirit longer than modern 
Methodists. Their witness increased faith and called us forward into what we have not yet 
experienced but can believe is possible as we hear the testimonies and biblical witness. 
Testimonies by participants of what they experienced during the event were also 
important, to increase awareness and faith in what God was doing in the moment from 
different perspectives, as they experienced this together. 

Finally, the immediate experience of God through activation and response, 
healing, prophetic words and words of knowledge, and an invitation to be filled with the 
Spirit during the event, were all important to imparting and modeling a relationship with 
the living God. The teaching sessions of Catch the Fire included several practical 
experiences of listening for God, praying for others, and experiencing God working 
through them. There were invitations to be filled with the Holy Spirit and experiences of 
God speaking in blessing through the leader beyond his own personal knowledge. The 
ultimate objective of the event was to invite people into the indwelling relationship with 
God and encourage them to seek more. As leaders for this event, my role as pastor and JT 
and Chris and Summer’s roles as speakers and leaders was, in a sense, to midwife an 
encounter with God, so that once in God’s presence, people could experience the fullness 


of God’s love and receive all they desired to receive from God. 
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The theory was evaluated based on surveys before and after the event, reflective 
responses before, during, and after the event, and testimonies and interviews during and 
after the event. I originally planned for participants to share in meals and table 
discussions with leaders to process the experience, share testimonies, and ask questions, 
but that was not possible with COVID19 restrictions. I attempted to also encourage 
discussion on a private Facebook, conversation over lunch, and a focus group following 
the event, but those methods did not have responses or participation. I expect that was in 
large part due to social distancing, the small size of the group, participants’ preference for 
privacy, and shyness and uncertainty about the topic and their experiences. On the other 


hand, I was pleasantly surprised by voluntarily offered testimonies from participants. 


Implementation 

My original expectation was that this would be a large in-person event drawing 
Methodist pastors and leaders from across the region and laity from my church. My 
objective was to bring together the experience and gifts of Catch the Fire with the 
Wesleyan tradition and experience, and for these leaders to have an encounter with God 
in a transforming way and be equipped and empowered for fruitful and faithful ministry 
and sharing the good news with others. Due to the limited capacity required by COVID19 
restrictions, the event could not be advertised broadly. Participants were self-selected as 
volunteers from Nameoki UMC, the church I began pastoring a year prior to the event, 


and from pastoral colleagues who learned about the event from personal invitation. 
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COVID19 restrictions necessitated several changes in project implementation. 
Local and conference regulations limited the number who could attend in-person to no 
more than twenty-five people, masked and distanced, with no singing. Leaders were 
required to have two forms of separation when speaking or singing according to 
conference standards—mask, shield, and/or distance of at least twenty-five feet. This was 
challenging, as the guest speakers, coming from a charismatic church, were not 
accustomed to wearing masks or congregants wearing masks while worshiping. It was 
decided that the worship leaders could more effectively, economically, and safely provide 
recorded worship for the event from Raleigh. The speakers wore masks and participants 
were asked to sit at least twenty-five feet from the speaker and at least six feet apart. We 
also added an online option for participants who were concerned about attending in 
person, which also made it possible for some to participate outside our local area. We 
ended up with approximately nine participants in person and five online. In the responses 
regarding what was least enjoyable about the event, most of those were related to the 
adjustments required for COVID—technical issues for those participating from home, not 


being able to sing, not being able to attend in person, and having to sit distanced. 


Participants 

The target population for the event was United Methodists. Since the number of 
attendees was limited, publicity was focused on the host congregation through church- 
wide communications—newsletter, website, emails, word of mouth, personal invitation— 


and pastors in the Mississippi River District by emails from the Superintendent and 
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follow-up email from me. I also shared the event on my personal Facebook and emailed 
invitations to a few pastors in North Carolina for their churches to participate. Five 
pastors expressed interest in participating and were sent consent forms, surveys, and 
event links. One pastor completed the steps. (Pastors were in the middle of charge 
conference season, and we could not offer continuing education credit, so the lack of 
response was disappointing but not surprising.) The remaining thirteen participants who 
completed the project were members of Nameoki. Most of the participants have served in 
leadership in the church, and the majority also have participated in Bible study and/or a 
prayer group that has met three times each week since March 2020. Since we were 
limited to twenty-five, those who wanted to attend in-person were asked to attend all 
sessions and complete the research, although the consent form stated clearly, and 
participants were reminded, that they could still opt out at any time. One Nameoki 


participant completed the initial pre-survey but chose not to complete the research. 


The Event 

The project event was hosted at Nameoki UMC, in Granite City, Illinois, in the 
East St. Louis region, on October 9-11, 2020. Participants completed the consent form, 
pre-event surveys, and reflective responses prior to the event. JT Mlinarcik from Catch 
the Fire USA came from Raleigh to present teaching sessions and help lead the event, and 
Chris and Summer Shealy led opening worship sets before each session by pre-recorded 
videos from Raleigh, drawing on a list of songs that are familiar to this congregation. 
During breaks, worship sets from Chris and Summer were played from YouTube so 


participants could continue worshiping in the sanctuary. 
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Chris and Summer warmly greeted participants from their home studio and 
opened each set in a beautiful, presence-focused prayer. They lead in a contemplative 
style, with invitation, hospitality, gentleness, kindness, peacefulness, and grace. As they 
led, they gently introduced the participants to presence-based worship, with simple 
instructions, examples, and modeling. As one participant reflected, it felt like we were 
invited to experience the Shealy’s life of worship and relationship with God during each 
set. There was no “showiness,” as they focused on worshiping God and inviting and 
helping us to join in fixing our affections on God they adore, worship, and praise. 

Given the smaller, more intimate gathering of Nameoki members, JT and I 
decided to spend Friday night’s session sharing our testimonies, building rapport with the 
congregation, and building trust around our topic, style of leadership, and the event as a 
whole. After worship, I shared my testimony of my faith journey that brought me to 
doing this project and my connection to Catch the Fire. JT shared about the history of 
Catch the Fire, the connection with Randy Clark and the Toronto Outpouring, Heidi 
Baker (who I mentioned in my testimony), and his own testimony with the Holy Spirit. 
He shared his hope for the weekend: that we would have fun, encounter God in a new 
way, in the love of the Father, in Jesus as Savior in the wholistic sense—fullness of life 
and healing, hearing God’s voice, and in the Holy Spirit as Comforter and Advocate. 
Both of our testimonies reflected the Wesleyan way of salvation, with prevenient grace 
before we knew Jesus, living life on our own terms, encountering Jesus, a fear and 
hostility toward the Holy Spirit before a life-changing encounter with the Holy Spirit. 

Saturday morning after a brief welcome, JT opened in prayer focusing on the 


presence of God, welcoming the Holy Spirit and Jesus, and for the sake of those gathered 
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online, shared a testimony about how Catch the Fire has seen the power of God working 
over the internet, witnessing that Jesus can “come in profound ways.” He encouraged 
participants to, “Encounter the Lord wherever you are. .. . Allow the Lord to minister to 
you where you are.” Summer opened worship with a prayer centering on Jesus, “pouring 
our love and praise and worship on you. You are worthy, God. Come Holy Spirit.” 

After worship, I introduced our District Superintendent, Rev. Allynn Walker, who 
shared her testimony of her faith journey and experience of being filled or baptized with 
the Holy Spirit. She closed speaking about each person of the Trinity and Wesleyan 
sanctification and Christian perfection. After prayer and thanks to Rev. Walker, JT led 
the first teaching session on encountering God by hearing God’s voice. 

In this teaching, JT first established God’s desire and history of speaking to 
people in the Bible (Genesis; John 10:17; 1 Cor. 2:9-13). JT concluded, saying, “The 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are always there, always willing, always ready. It is 
just turning our eyes of affection toward Him, . . . just being quiet long enough for the 
Lord to speak and you to listen to what He is saying.” He then explained that God speaks 
in different ways (1 Kings 19:11—13), and that he would be sharing tools to hear God by 
“turning your eyes of affection toward the One who wants to whisper to you.” He 
explained the importance of distinguishing between what is from God, what is from the 
enemy, and what are our own thoughts (2 Cor. 10:3—5). He demonstrated biblically from 
Rev. 12:10, John 8:44, 1 Peter 5:8, and John 10:10, and with practical examples, how to 


tell the difference. Then JT redirected the focus back to the Holy Spirit. 
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The last portion of this session was an activation, “learning some keys on how to 


hear the voice of the Lord,” from the writing and teaching of Mark Virkler based on 


Habakkuk 2:1—2. There were four key points in this teaching: 


1. 


“T will stand at my guard post”: “Be still” or “Quiet yourself down”—“Cease 
striving, let go, relax, and know that I am God” (Ps 46:10 AMP). JT provided 
some guidance on how to find time and space to be still. 

“T will keep watch and see”: “Look” or “Fix your eyes on Jesus”—(Eph. 1:18; 
John 5:19; Dan. 7:1)—God speaks through visions, pictures, and dreams. 
“Lord, is there anything . . . blocking me from hearing from you? Holy Spirit, 
would you come and remove it, so that I can hear more clearly from you.” 


“Father, Release greater freedom and greater revelation for your friends.” 


We took a break and when we returned, I shared a brief testimony about learning 


that God is speaking and how to listen, and the difference between experiencing the Holy 


Spirit and being filled with the Holy Spirit. I tied this to an explanation of Wesley’s 


experience between Aldersgate and Fetter Lane. Then JT returned to his teaching points: 


3. 


“What He will speak to me here”: “Tune to the spontaneous flow”—(2 Kings 
3:15; Ps. 131:2)—Music, worship, prayer, attending to dreams, and imagining 
yourself in a Bible story can all be ways to tune to hear God. 

“For the Lord said, ‘record the vision’”: “Write it down”—Two-way 
journaling is listening to the Father. This is not the same as “spirit journaling,” 
which is a demonic counterfeit. He explained how to tell the difference, gave 


participants good questions to ask, and explained how to test what you hear.! 





“Hearing God’s Voice, Part 1 and 2,” ILSOM Teaching Notes, Catch the Fire, July 2010. 
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After teaching, JT led through practicing these steps with three questions: “Lord, 


how much do you love me? Lord, what do you think of me? Lord, what would you like to 
say to me?” He reminded the participants of the steps with each question, played soft 
music, and after about five minutes per question, invited participants to share what they 
heard from God. The testimonies were very helpful and unique for each person. 

JT shared that it “profoundly impacted my life that the God of the Universe cares 
enough to speak to us now, ... to comfort, encourage, edify His children.” He shared the 
benefit of journaling. I shared my experience with journaling as a way of laying things at 
the feet of Jesus, and I closed in a prayer of thanksgiving and blessing over lunch. 

We resumed the session after lunch with a prayer and worship. Summer prayed, 
focusing on love for Jesus, gratitude for Jesus, God’s presence, the Cross, God’s love, 
honoring God, asking God to “visit us in a fresh way. Let us see a new side of your face 
in this time together. ... We quiet ourselves. We focus all of our attention on you right 
now.” At the end of worship, they closed with prayer of honor, affection, gratitude for 
each person of the Trinity, for being able to worship God, and for God’s love. 

After worship, we heard a video testimony from Rev. Dr. Carolyn Moore, a 
United Methodist pastor and author, about her experience of the Holy Spirit. She did not 
hear about the Holy Spirit growing up but had an experience at Emmaus with the Holy 
Spirit that led her to seminary, where she pursued understanding the “power and work of 
the Holy Spirit.” She described the baptism of the Holy Spirit as a second work of grace, 
saying although we “get the whole package” when we “ask Jesus into our heart,” we 


“might not be able to access [it] all” until God “‘accesses” us in another way. 
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JT opened the afternoon session of teaching with testimony about fatherhood and 
biblical foundations of the love of God the Father. The key points in this talk were: 

1. “The Trinity is in a love relationship” (John 17:24). 

2. “Christians are meant to enter that relationship” (John 3:16, 14:23). 

3. “Jesus reveals who the Father is and the love He has for Jesus and us” (Luke 

10:22; Rom. 5:8; John 1:18, 5:16—20, 14:8—14; Mark 1:9-11, 14:36). 
4. The “Father’s demonstrates His affection for Jesus” (John 5:16—20). 
5. “Jesus promises and we expect that disciples will experience the Father’s 
love” (John 16:26—27, 17:22—24). 

6. We experience the Father’s love through the Holy Spirit (Rom. 5:5, 8:12-17).? 

Next JT led a session on forgiveness, based on Matt. 18:21—35 and John and 
Carol Arnott’s book Grace and Forgiveness. JT explained that our experience of God’s 
forgiveness depends on our forgiveness of others: “walking in unforgiveness keeps us 
bound in a place [and to people] that we don’t want to be bound to—many times in 
bitterness, anger, vengeance, emotionally, even physically.” He shared the image of the 
bait trap to illustrate the choice and importance of releasing others through forgiveness. 
“Tt doesn’t mean we forget. It cuts off chains, sets us free, and sets God free to work in 
our life.” “We end up being tormented when we want justice instead of mercy,” (James 
2:13). He explained the human condition in sin and the need for a savior. (Gal. 4; Mark 
11:25; Matt. 7, 6:14-15). When we do not forgive others, we disobey God, walk in sin, 
cut ourselves off from receiving God’s mercy and forgiveness. He shared four areas of 


forgiveness: 





2 “The Loving Father, Part 1,” JLSOM Teaching Notes, Catch the Fire, July 2010. 
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1. Cleansing of our own sins (1 John 1; James 5): Sin breaks fellowship with God, 
brings physical, emotional problems. “Is there anything I need to confess, Lord?” 

2. Forgiving Others: “Our forgiveness is conditional on forgiving others.” It might 
take counseling, time. It is a choice, act of will, not based on feeling. Choosing to 
trust in God takes us “from the realm of the law where the enemy can steal, kill, 
and destroy, and into the grace realm.” When we walk in unforgiveness, it can 
cause calamities, sickness, disease. When you forgive, “it releases God’s hand to 
bring heaven to earth and bless them. The reality is we would rather God deal 
with them than us deal with them. He’s going to do a much better job.” 

3. Forgiving ourselves: When we don’t forgive ourselves, we disobey God. God 
says to forgive, and we are saying the Cross was not enough (Rom. 8:1, 8:31). 
Resentment, bitterness, anger, offense, often has root in unforgiveness or vows. 

4. Forgiving God: We don’t actually forgive God, but we release God. “God is never 
responsible for the pain but sometimes gets blamed for it.’ 

JT closed the teaching by saying: “Forgiveness is real. It can be painful. Get in a habit of 

it, .. . quicker and quicker. Don’t let the fiery darts of the enemy get a foothold. Forgive 

early, forgive often.” He then led through praying over each of these areas of forgiveness. 
After leading the group through cleansing from sin, repentance and forgiveness, 

JT led in a prayer for the filling of the Holy Spirit, saying that when we walk through 

these steps, there is some “junk” that leaves us and, “When you kick the junk out, we 

want the good stuff to come in.” He prayed for the Holy Spirit to come and fill each 


person, calling on the Advocate, the Helper, the Comforter to come and heal the places 





“Forgiveness,” ILSOM Teaching Notes, Catch the Fire, July 2010. 
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that were hurt. “Where you are battle hardened and scratched and injured from the fight, 


we say Holy Spirit, come right now and fill my friends, dress their wounds, and allow 
them to walk in greater peace, joy, power and freedom and light.” He outstretched his 
hand over those gathered and prayed, “Kingdom of God, come. Your will be done on 
earth as in heaven. Let everyone here . . . [and] online, encounter the presence of God as 
they walk in greater levels of forgiveness, greater levels of power.” He closed the session 
and invited participants to remain, pray, sit, kneel, journal, and receive from God. 

When we returned from the break, JT led a session on the “greater works” 
empowered by the Holy Spirit. He explained that the Trinity was designed to work in 
unity before the foundation of the world. He shared his testimony of meeting the Holy 
Spirit. “The Holy Spirit is your helper, teacher, revealer, healer, counselor.” He briefly 
explained the fruit of the Holy Spirit from Gal. 5:22 and a bit on the gifts and benefits of 
the Holy Spirit (Rom. 5:4—5, 8:26; 2 Cor. 13:14; 1 Cor. 14; John 14:11). He taught about 
effective prayers for healing and deliverance (Matt. 4:23, 9:35; Ps. 103; Mark 5:24) and 
partnering with God to “bring greater levels of freedom, healing, encounter, peace right 
now.” He reminded the participants that Jesus said in John 20, “As the Father sent me, I 
also send you.” Jesus breathed the Holy Spirit on them, and then in Acts 2, the Holy 
Spirit fell on them with power “to bring healing and peace for others.” JT prayed for the 
Holy Spirit to come to meet people where they are and provide what they need, and he 
went around and prayed prophetically over each participant in person. 

Sunday morning, we followed the structure of our regular service. I read from 
John 14, John 17:20—26, and Eph. 2:6-—7, shared a bit of my testimony again and 


Wesley’s experience, for people who were not present for the weekend, and I preached a 
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brief message about what we receive in the Holy Spirit and the call to be dwelling places 
for God. JT shared briefly his testimony of his journey and how he “met the Father’s 
love, power of the Holy Spirit, and the resurrected power of Jesus in a whole new way” at 
a weekend event at Catch the Fire, and the impact it had on his life. 

After sharing this testimony, JT introduced the teaching on Oneness and the 
Power of the Cross by explaining the need for the Cross. Using three chairs to represent 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, he explained the eternal love, respect, and honor of the 
Trinity for one another, and the desire to share that love in creating humans. He explained 
the Fall and the restoration and reconciliation in Jesus, and the power of the Cross, using 
the bronze serpent of John 3 and Num. 21:49. 

Why bronze? Bronze is an alloy made of tin and copper, tin is very precious 

metal, copper is very common. When merge tin and copper, it becomes a new 

metal, bronze, and once it’s fused together, it can never come apart and separate 

into tin and copper again, it is forever. 
As Jesus is nailed to the Cross, our sin is nailed with him. Because we are one with 
Christ, fused like bronze as one new creation, when he died, we died with him. When he 
was raised, we were raised with him and seated with him in heavenly places, at the right 
hand of the Father. We are seated right in the middle of the Trinity. So, while we live in 
Granite City, this location in the midst of the Trinity is our “heavenly zip code.” “There is 
pain and suffering all around,” but we are seated in heavenly places, and wherever we go, 


“you literally bring the Trinity with you.” We “get to bring the light of Jesus to a hurt and 


broken world. We get to see the Kingdom of God advancing against the darkness.”* 





4“The Power of the Cross—Oneness,” ILSOM Teaching Notes, Catch the Fire, July 2010. 
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To demonstrate, JT led a healing activation, asking if there was anyone suffering 
from some kind of pain in their body who would like to have prayer. A member said her 
back was hurting, so JT invited us to stretch our hands toward her, and he prayed: 

Kingdom of God come right now in Jesus’ mighty name. We believe that we are 

carriers of the Trinity. We ask that [she] is healed of back pain right now in Jesus’ 

name, that you will loosen it right now in Jesus’ name. Back pain be gone. Be 
loosed, in Jesus’ name. 
Following the model Randy Clark teaches, he stopped and asked her to check her back. 
Her pain was less but not gone. He reminded the congregation that Jesus prayed twice in 
the Bible, and he prayed again. He explained that it is Jesus doing the healing, but he 
wants to partner with us to ask. He asked the member her level of pain. She moved 
around and said it was gone. JT praised God and closed his teaching, reminding us that: 
in challenging times like we have now, . . . remember that your heavenly address 
is in the middle of the Trinity and step into the peace that passes all 
understanding. . . . [T]he God of the universe loves you so much, he sent his Son 
to die on the cross for you to make you one with Him, so that you could spend 
eternity with him, but that’s not the end. While we’re still on this earth, our job is 
to do our part and bring heaven to earth. Amen. 
I closed by expressing gratitude for JT, the ministry of Catch the Fire, and their gift of 
hosting and leading others to experience the presence of God, shared a witness about 
learning to pray for others with blessing and practice, and closed in prayer. 

At the close of the event, I sent each participant six devotions and reflective 
questions for journaling, with instructions to read through, reflect and write on each 
question each week. I sent the follow-up survey at the end of the first week, and asked 
participants to complete it before the end of the third week. Before and during the event, I 


posted some in the Facebook group and sent follow-up encouragement by email. A few 


people called to share their testimonies with me directly. 
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Summary of Learning 


Elements and Design of Event 

The first area of learning was regarding the importance of particular elements of 
the event. Participants were invited to respond to prompts about their experience 
throughout the event, and thirty-nine responses were submitted. Three methods were used 
to evaluate the effectiveness of the approaches: ranking elements in their helpfulness to 
experiencing of the presence of God, sharing what they enjoyed the most and least, and 


sharing what they saw, heard, or learned. The top three results are shown in Fig. 1. 


Effectiveness of Event Elements 
Combined Teaching & Activation 
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Figure 1: Effectiveness of Elements to Experience of Presence of God 

Thirty-five responses identified worship among the top three elements in helping 
them to experience the presence of God; testimonies were second. Teaching was 
identified as the favorite part of the event four times more than worship, likely in part 
because it was a larger portion of the event (12:1). Teaching and testimony had the most 
learning, seeing, and hearing. These responses, and the lack of any others close to these 


in importance, confirm the importance of these elements to participants’ experience. 
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Post-event journaling was one approach used both to reinforce the experience of 
the event and elicit data, although it was half-hearted in application due to survey fatigue. 
Only four submitted their journaling responses, and the responses were mixed, from both 
those who submitted and those who did not, as to the effectiveness of the resource. A 
helpful insight came from the post-event journaling, however, from an online participant 
who engaged in the journaling with perseverance and intentionality. Their entries reflect 
a journey through doubt and internal resistance, and encounter with God that was life- 
giving and transformational. The participant may not have recognized it as such, but the 
development in their faith is evident. Their entries are a testimony to the power and value 
of leaning into obedience and intimacy with God, pressing beyond our doubt and 
discomfort, and God’s faithfulness to meet us there. This also highlights the importance 
of follow-up and ongoing mentoring and discipleship after an event such as this, to 


deepen, enrich, and continue the process initiated in the weekend experience. 


Introduction to Data Collection and Analysis 

The effectiveness of the event was evaluated based on the fruit of encounter with 
God experienced by participants as a result of the event. The fruit was assessed by written 
responses to prompts during the event, verbal and written testimonies during an following 
the event, and pre-and post-event survey responses. The fruit of encounter used for the 
analysis was fruit of the Spirit, impact on physical, emotional, mental, spiritual, and 
financial health and outlook on life, experience of God (awareness of God’s presence, 
assurance of forgiveness, God’s love, etc.), a greater understanding of Father, Son, and 


Holy Spirit, and an increased interest in spiritual disciplines of Bible study, worship, 
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prayer, for example. These are some of the characteristics of a life-transforming 
encounter with God that may occur instantaneously in a single encounter with God, but 
participants may not recognize the changes or their source for some time. Evaluating so 
many areas resulted in long surveys and survey fatigue. 

There were fourteen participants who completed the post-event survey. Nine 
participants consistently reported a significant positive impact in multiple areas. Of the 
remaining five participants, three reported positive impact in a few areas. One who did 
not attend Saturday, which was the majority of the event, reported no changes but did 
experience the presence of God and they think they heard from God. One participant who 
participated online reported no changes except that they felt more confident about their 
beliefs and said it is always good to be refreshed. That participant only completed the 
post-survey, so there is not enough data to triangulate their responses for further analysis. 
Even participants who reported only a few changes still shared that they felt the 
experience was valuable, worthwhile, a blessing, “calm in the midst of the storms of life,” 


and an opportunity for revival and focusing on their relationship with God. 


Fruit of the Spirit 

Participants were asked to rate their experience of the fruit of the Spirit in their 
life before and after the event, and in the post-survey to indicate if they were 
experiencing each a lot more (+2), some more (+1), the same (0), some less (-1), or a lot 
less (-2) compared to before the event. No one indicated a lot less. One answered some 
less patience due to the technological difficulties online. Nine of the fourteen participants 


reported some increase. Five reported no change. The fruit of the Spirit that most 
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increased were peace, patience, mercy, and faithfulness, with kindness close behind. The 


first graph of Fig. 2 shows the number of responses for each fruit across all participants. 
The second graph shows the change in total fruit for each participant and excludes six 
participants who responded the same for all fruit because their results would not show 


any variation (five reported no change for any and one reported all increased a lot). 
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Figure 2: Change in Fruit of the Spirit 


Physical, Emotional, Financial, Relational, Spiritual Health and Outlook on Life 

The second area evaluated in the surveys was change in physical, emotional, 
financial, relational, and spiritual health and outlook on life. Participants were asked to 
rate their health before and after, and in the post-event survey, to assess whether their 
health was better, the same, or worse, and to share any specifics they were willing to 
share. If there was a positive or negative change in any of the responses, it was counted 


accordingly. If no change was reflected across all three methods, it was classified as no 
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change. If changes were reflected in both positive and negative directions, the response 
was counted as inconclusive (+/-). Fig. 3 illustrates a summary of these three approaches. 
All participants who completed pre- and post-surveys evidenced some positive 
change in one or more areas of health from the event—either a positive change in their 
rating before and after, a positive self-assessment of the change, or a testimony 
evidencing positive change. One participant indicated in their self-assessment that they 
felt there were no changes, but their pre- and post-event surveys indicate positive 
changes. Whether those were actual changes or simply a change in their perception, we 


do not know, but they noted in their comments that they were blessed by the experience. 


Summary of Changes in Health Factors 
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Figure 3: Summary of Changes in Areas of Health 


As the chart shows, there were a few who indicated a decline in one or more 
areas. The physical health change for one participant was scored as “worse” due to a 
lower pre-/post-rating; however, this is the participant who reflected no changes 
throughout the survey and did not attend Saturday. The participant’s own assessment was 
that there was no change. There were four participants whose pre-/post-surveys reflected 
a lower rating for emotional health after the event. Sometimes an encounter with God can 
initially produce a feeling of decreased emotional and relational health, as an encounter 


with God can challenge old patterns and relationships. In reviewing the participants’ own 
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assessment of change and their testimonies, two were counted as inconclusive because 
their own assessment or testimony indicated there was an increase, not a decrease in their 
emotional health. Two of the four were counted as decreases because the weight of 
evidence from the surveys leaned in that direction. One of those experienced significant 
life changes precipitated by family conflict between the event and the completion of the 
survey, which was likely the source of their distress; however, since then, these changes 
and the event are bearing significant positive fruit in that participant’s life and health. For 
the other, it is unknown why there would be a decrease. It may be related to attendance at 
the event, but both participants indicated a positive experience elsewhere in the survey. 
There were several testimonies of physical healing offered both during and 
following the event. A participant who was prayed for during the event in the healing 
activation on Sunday reported: “I don't have as much pain now and not as often. The pain 
eased up during worship.” Other participants (both online) reported: 
On Sunday I felt a warm tingling sensation start at my head and go to the end of 
my toes. I took a blood test on October 1... for my diabetes, and when I went to 
the Diabetic doctor today, she said my sugars had gone lower than they had been. 
They went from the AIC of 8.3 to 7.7. They had not been in the 7s in years. My 
kidney doctor told me that my numbers were looking better than they had since I 
first started having my kidney problems in 2015. 
I have been experiencing lower back pain regularly. It seems to be getting better 
and I have been able to lie down more comfortably. It is not completely gone, 
however, and I am still walking and doing exercises to help with this problem. I 
do seem to have a bit more energy though. 
There were also testimonies of improvement in mental and emotional health and 
outlook on life. One participant who has struggled with mental health and anxiety 


reported feeling God holding her hand while she prayed during the Saturday sessions. 


She asked for a hug and felt Jesus hug her. God showed her the pain others would feel if 
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she died, and Jesus told her not to give up the fight, and that he is going to heal her of the 


mental struggles. She had a vision of a sun and a river and felt relief, calm and protected, 
comforted and encouraged. Since the event, she has been taking intentional steps toward 
health and healing physically, emotionally, mentally, and spiritually. Other participant 
responses related to emotional health and outlook also reflected a greater peace: 
I am feeling upbeat and positive. I feel less rushed than I had been feeling before 
the event. Things seem to be unfolding at a slower pace and I do not feel stressed 
about upcoming obligations. I am tackling things more as they come rather than 
worrying about things too much in advance. I am looking to address some 
"cleaning out" that I have been putting off. It might be associated with the season 


change, but I am more relaxed and willing to get busy on the task. 


I don't worry as much about my child's financial security—it will work out in 
God's time. I try to listen and be more patient and understanding. 


I believe I'm being healed of my negativity. I know He loves me as I am, but in 


my heart, I know it sometimes and sometimes I don't. I truly believe in my heart 
that I am healed and being healed. 


Faith, Understanding, and Experience of God 

The fourth area of analysis was the effect on the participant’s faith, understanding 
and confidence in Christian beliefs, and experience of God’s love and forgiveness. The 
Holy Spirit comforts, guides, convicts, and reveals the truth of God. As one participant 
wrote in response to what they experienced, “God is Real.” Fig. 4 represents the 
participants’ experiences of feeling God’s presence, hearing from God, and experiencing 
an increase in faith. Some said they were not sure if they felt or heard God. This 
uncertainty is likely because they are hesitant to claim for themselves or know for certain 
if what they experienced was God or their own thoughts, as one participant indicated in 


their response. Only one online participant responded they had not experienced either. 
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Figure 4: Experience of God and Effect on Faith 


Experiencing God’s forgiveness and love and sharing both with others are key for 
relationship with God. Nine participants responded that the event helped them to forgive. 
Three did not know of anyone they needed to forgive. Two simply responded “no”. Fig. 5 


reflects the participants’ experience of forgiveness and God’s love from the event. 
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Figure 5: Experience of Forgiveness and God’s Love 


The in-person and post-event testimonies provided particularly helpful insight 
into the experiences of the participants. In comparing surveys with testimonies and 
journaling prompts, the latter two were the most helpful in providing specific evidence of 
encounters with God, as well insight into the survey responses. Testimonies also showed 
that God spoke to each person with words, pictures, and messages unique to their needs. 

Several participants shared testimonies of receiving a greater sense of God’s love, 


acceptance, and forgiveness for them and a call to forgive and love others: 
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God loves me unconditionally. [Seeing] who I am in God's eyes. He looks on me 
with love. God can use me as a conduit of His goodness. I need to let go of self- 
condemnation and learn to love myself better. Look at yourself the way I look at 
you, with eyes of love. 


I heard my mind saying the things that keep me from Him, and a parade of faces 
of people who I needed to forgive and a parade of scenes where I sinned against 
myself in unforgiveness. [I felt] an overwhelming sense of God's presence, felt 
connection to the good father, release. 


[I am] getting from my head to my heart that I am loved completely by God as I 
am. [I am] more sure of God's love for me, it's unconditional nature, and my not 
being able to gain more or lose any. I am complete in His love. I feel better about 
myself. [I] began praying daily for a conscious contact with God [and] . . . for 
God's will for me and the power to carry it out. He's forgiving me for my lack of 
trust. I experienced and am experiencing God's love in a more heart-felt way. 


I had not fathomed how much God loved me. I remember the times I wasn’t that 
loveable of a person that I should have been. This has brought me into thinking of 
the times that I need to be more loving. I really can’t fathom how much you love 
me and how much you’ve been in my life. I could say before, but now that you’re 
in my life, I’m just so thankful for everything that you’ve done in my life. I just 
want to go on more and more to be a loving person to everyone. 


[I saw] Jesus with his arms opened wide to put around me and accept me for who 
I am. I felt a warmth go from the top of my head to the tips of my toes. 


Even when you veer from God's path, He is always waiting with open arms for 
you to come home. God loves me just as I am. I don't have to be perfect. I am 
made perfect in Him. 


In several cases, JT responded to what the person shared, speaking what he heard 
God saying to the person, to build up, edify, and encourage. One participant shared what 
they heard from God: 


How Much do you love me? “Enough to sacrifice my only son for you, enough to 
bless you with a [wonderful family], enough to carry you through each crisis of 
your life, .. . enough to save a place for you in my heavenly Kingdom, enough to 
forgive you of all your sins, enough to call you my child.” What do you think of 
me? “More than you think of yourself. That you are worthy of my love and I have 
called you to be a witness for me.” What would you like to say to me? “I love 
you, you are my precious child. I am with you always, follow me.” 
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JT told this participant that he saw her as a spiritual grandmother to those who have 


strayed. God has worked through this participant in this way, and it was a faith-builder 
for those present to hear God revealing this through someone who did not know her. 

Another participant shared this testimony of hearing God: 

How much do you love me? You love me so much more than I love me. Your 

love is true to my value. Mine carries the past. I pray to go forward to your value, 

Lord, I pray. Lord, help me to have your value of me and to have your value of 

others for me. Praise you, Lord Jesus. What do you think of me? “Blessing” 

JT responded prophetically, “You are a blessing to the Lord. You are the apple of his eye, 
the most intimate part of the eye. I’m so in love with you, that you are a blessing.” The 
feeling of love and acceptance from God was powerful in the room. That participant later 
wrote: “JT telling me I am a blessing to God, that I am loved completely by God meant a 
great deal to me and I felt healed of my low self-esteem. And still believe it so.” In the 
six months since the event, I have observed a restoration of greater clarity and confidence 
in this participant’s speaking and leadership. This was a powerful healing encounter that 
demonstrated exactly what God can do when the full gospel is proclaimed and 
demonstrated. 

A third person shared: “This may not sound like God, but almost immediately, 
first thing I heard was, ‘Hang in there. There’s much more to come. Keep trusting in Me. 
I am Lord.’ [I] felt his love and assurance.” JT responded: 

It sounds like the Lord to me—saying hang on. He’s the great comforter, he 

brings hope. We just pray, Lord, whatever you are going through, Lord, we bless 

her right now, that your peace that passes understanding will allow her to hang on 
in this season and you will allow her to experience more love in this season than 
she’s ever experienced before. 


That participant said she was “very glad she came,” and it was a “very meaningful and 


impactful experience.” These testimonies are a powerful witness to the Holy Spirit 
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working through believers to speak God’s words, reveal God’s love, build up, encourage, 
and edify. The words JT spoke reflect the spiritual gift of prophecy, a sign of God’s 
presence, confirming God’s word, and revealing God’s love in direct and personal ways. 

Several other participants also heard God speak words of assurance, presence, 
help, and strength. Responses below were combined from different surveys and 
testimonies into one response per participant: 


[I saw a] vision, of myself standing in front of cardboard, like at a circus, and 
someone was shooting arrows and not one hit me, like I had the shield of faith. I 
felt the Lord letting me know he is keeping me from harm. “I love you; you are 
my child. I watch over you and protect you. I will always love you. I will let no 
harm come to you. I am your heavenly Father.” 


My grace is sufficient for you. Let not your heart be troubled. Come unto Me all 
ye who labor and are heavy laden and I will give you rest. My faith in God's 
working in other people's lives has increased, so I don't feel the impulse to worry 
about [a loved one] as often. [I have felt] more awareness of God. When I was 
wotried about something, I asked God to calm me down. I could feel my body 
relax and thought, "Don't worry." Stay close to Me; you'll be all right. 


I feel a closer relationship to God. It is becoming more real as I continue to 
consciously focus on developing it. One of the first things I think about when I 
awaken in the morning is God, and I thank God for a good night's sleep and less 
back pain. I know that God is helping me. I feel that God is closer to me and is 
concerned about my health and well-being. I am more hopeful about the future 
because of this. 


God thought more of me than I thought of myself. From early on He has been 
with me and all things I have accomplished, I accomplished because of Him and 
because of Him being in my life. At the time I took the honor and glory, but it was 
His honor and glory. He has put me in so many situations that I couldn’t do it 
unless it was Him. This Dwelling Places event has gotten me to quiet time, sit 
down and realize how much God has been in my life and how much He loves me. 


I am your strength when you are weak and weary. Lean on me, trust me, let me 
share your burden. You are not alone. [JT: “How did that make you feel?”] That 
He is behind my back. [JT: “He’s always there for you.”’] 


Some participants sensed a calling to share the gospel with others, to pray, to 


forgive, to reach out to people they have not spoken to in some time: 
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“Let your light shine for me. Keep working for me and thru me. Help others to 

learn to know that I am their Lord God and that they too can be filled with the 

Holy Spirit and let their light shine for others to see. I am their great comforter 

and healer and all that come to me and confess their sins and repent they will be 

saved also.” I feel that he wants me to lead other to him, Jesus and the Holy Spirit. 

I feel that I am seeking God's will and plan for my life more now than I did 

previously. I feel that God is giving me names of people and asking me to be in 

prayer for them. I am more conscious of standing "in the circle" of God, Jesus, 
and the Holy Spirit. 

I have always had vivid dreams. Immediately after the event, I noticed that I was 

dreaming of people I hadn't seen, or perhaps even thought about, for quite some 

time. When I reflected on those dreams, I realized these were people I thought I 

had forgiven. Now I realize I haven't! I have talked with God concerning this and 

am finding that true forgiveness is coming to me. 

Several people shared that they were worshiping or praying differently since the 
event and some indicated a greater interest in Bible study and small group discipleship. 
Three participants have started Disciple Bible Study for the first time, joining seven other 
event participants who began Disciple before COVID and restarted in February after the 
event. One who had never read the Bible before shared how much she is enjoying reading 
the Bible now and the priority it is now in her life. One participant reported, “My time of 
prayer is more intense, perhaps more worshipful at times.” Another said: “I am spending 
time more regularly in worship. I am watching less news and spending the recaptured 
time in reading, prayer, and journaling.” A third reported that he is being more attentive 
to the presence of God as he worships. Another reported: 

Prayer time has been more powerful. During our zoom prayer meetings, I have 

strongly felt the presence of the Holy Spirit... . During the event, when JT prayed 

over me, I felt the power of the Holy Spirit, and "tingled" from head to foot. 


Finally, Figures 6 and 7 illustrate the changes in the participants’ understanding 


and confidence regarding topics covered in the event: 


Confidence Level Post-Event 


Relationship w/ Holy Spirit 
Relationship w/Jesus 

Relat. w/God the Father 

God working through you 
Being filled with God's Spirit 
Experiencing God's presence 
God's love for you 

Hearing from God 

Your denomination heritage 


Talking about your faith... 


Your faith and beliefs 
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# Participant Response 
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Figure 6: Confidence in Topics Pre/Post-Event 


Increase in Understanding by Topic 


Seated with Christ in.. 
The Trinity 
The Cross 
Salvation 
How God speaks/How to.. | 
Healing 
Worship 
Sharing a Testimony 
The Indwelling of God..: 
Prayer 
How God works through... 
Repentance 
Forgiveness 
Holy Spirit 
Jesus 
God the Father 
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aA Little More 
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Figure 7: Increase/Change in Understanding of Theological Topics 


Nine participants reported an increase in confidence and eight reported an 


20 
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increase in understanding in more than three areas evaluated. Three reported increase in 
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one area of understanding each—forgiveness, Holy Spirit, and hearing from God—and 
three in one area of confidence each—faith and beliefs, relationship with the Holy Spirit, 
and God’s love. Two identified one change in one or the other but not both. One who did 


not attend. Saturday identified no areas of change in any area. 


Overall Feedback 

Overall, the feedback from the event was very positive. “I enjoyed dwelling 
places very much. Enjoyed the testimonies and the presentations were very helpful and 
meaningful.” “Awesome, beautiful, and very uplifting. I would have liked for it to have 
gone on for a full week and more testimonies.” “Thank you—2020 is challenging in 
many ways but this event was refreshing and helpful.” “It was a good event and more 
people should enjoy it. It was a Holy Spirit moment. I enjoyed the music, the personal 
connections, and the listening to God.” Nine participants said they would recommend this 
event to friends and family. Three said “maybe,” and two said “not exactly this event but 
something similar.” “It would depend on the friend and whether I felt they would be 
receptive.” The two responses below reflect the variety of experiences: 

I learned some things and feel a little closer to God. I did not agree with 

everything. I felt that some of it was insincere. The word charlatan came to mind 

on more than one occasion. The healing emphasis was over the top for me. 

A dynamic speaker and wonderful worship music. Topics that we need to hear 

about spoken with authority and in a way we can understand. This experience 

would benefit anyone. This was such an enriching experience, and I am blessed to 

have been able to participate. Regardless of where they are in their Christian 

walk, I think anyone would benefit from this. Thank you for the opportunity. 


Nearly every participant also expressed an interest in more experiences like this. 


Most expressed interest in more on healing life’s hurts, prayer, and physical healing. 
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Some wanted more on hearing from God, forgiveness, experiencing God’s presence, and 
sharing their faith journey or testimony. A few were interested in God working through 


people, worship, and leading children in these experiences. 


Conclusion 

Jesus makes it clear in John 14 that he is preparing a way for the disciples, and all 
who believe in him after them, to live a new creation life. This life is characterized by the 
indwelling of God, empowering the believer to do the works of God and speak the words 
of God. Most Wesleyans have not been taught about the Holy Spirit, the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit (other than “Jesus came into my heart’’), or the greater works and gifts of the 
Spirit. To many, God seems distant, rather than active, present, and speaking. Absent an 
understanding of the Holy Spirit’s empowering, most Methodists attempt to change the 
world and bring justice and the Kingdom of God by their own strength and passion. 

Even though the Holy Spirit is essential to Wesleyan theology, few of his spiritual 
descendants know Wesley’s experience and theology of the role of the Holy Spirit and 
the way of salvation. Some churches have experienced division over a zealous 
Pentecostal pastor in the past . Introducing Wesleyans to the Holy Spirit requires trust, a 
biblical and theological foundation, and a witness in the historical tradition of the church, 
in order to gain an audience in a Methodist church; however, none of that would be 
sufficient without an encounter with the living God, who is Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

The biblical witness is that God’s word was accompanied with signs when Jesus 
and the disciples went about proclaiming the good news. Cessationism, religion, and 


rationalism have separated these two, declaring the signs and wonders of God 
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unnecessary, irrelevant, impossible, or scientifically dismissed. The witness of our 
Christian tradition and Wesleyan tradition is that the gospel is experienced as well as 
heard. The challenge for Wesleyan’s is to find the balance between the intellect and 
experience. When teaching or testimonies such as these are shared, sometimes people 
who have been faithful in the church all their lives have difficulty receiving and believing 
something outside what they have been taught, believed, and experienced all their lives. 
Some will doubt others’ experiences, feel intimidated, or wrestle with rejection by the 
inference that there is something of God others have experienced. 

Wesley wrestled with both of these personally and as a preacher and revivalist. He 
was banned from pulpits and criticized for the “enthusiasm” or manifestations of the 
Holy Spirit that occurred when he preached. Leading up to the event, I emphasized to the 
Catch the Fire team the need to go gently with the participants. I have seen and 
experienced the power of the Holy Spirit, but as I prayed about the event, I saw a dove 
descending without scattering the people. After the event, I was concerned that I may 
have quenched the Spirit. Wesley did not hold back when he preached to the masses in 
the public square, and the Holy Spirit moved. Was I wrong to be so cautious and 
reserved? Did I allow fear to hinder what God wanted to do? I questioned whether I had 
leaned too far in the direction of gentleness at the expense of more powerful experiences. 

As I continued to reflect on this question, I was reminded of the time and process 
my own journey took before I was receptive to experiencing the Holy Spirit in the normal 
Catch the Fire style. I also recognized that offering this event as a pastor doing a research 
project was different than an event with an outside speaker in the public square. Someone 


attending an event in the public square could come and go as they pleased, according to 


pS) 
whether they believed the speaker and wanted to hear what they had to say, and they 


could be unaffected by whether the speaker offended or pushed them too hard. There is 
little expectation of trust and no long-term relationship. To the participants in this project, 
I am a pastor whom they needed to be able to trust as their shepherd after the event. Had 
we unleashed the full charismatic experience that weekend, I believe I would have 
violated the trust of some of the members who were not yet ready for that experience. I 
believe God is more powerful than I am, and if God wanted to come in fire instead of a 
dove, God would have done it and stirred me and JT in that direction. It was also 
important in this event and context that the leaders were pure-hearted and open in 
sharing, excited and passionate, conveying love and acceptance, while allowing 
participants freedom to respond or not as they felt comfortable. Even with the 
transparency and vulnerability, love and acceptance, kindness, gentleness offered, there 
was still suspicion of ulterior motives (termed “charlatan”) for some participants. 

The components, theology, teaching, activation, and spirit of the Catch the Fire 
model all contributed as a whole to a supportive experience of encounter and created an 
openness to receiving more. There were not dramatic manifestations of the Holy Spirit, 
with participants crying out as they did when Wesley preached, but the participants were 
changed by the experience. God’s word does not go without effect. Sometimes the Spirit 
comes in fire, bringing conviction and power; sometimes the Spirit comes as a dove, 
bringing peace, healing, and reconciliation. This church carried wounds from a previous 
pastor who presented the Holy Spirit in a way that was divisive and alienating. The Holy 
Spirit came as a dove this time, gently inviting participants to experience the healing, 


transforming, revealing, delivering power and love of God. 
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The role of Catch the Fire was key to the event, with years of experience leading 
others in encounter and activation, as well as their own testimonies and experiences with 
God and teaching from the School of Revival. This is the “air they breathe.” Catch the 
Fire’s approach, theology, and experience of encounter and relationship with God is 
biblical, Trinitarian, Wesleyan, effective, and experiential in nature, emphasizing healing 
and forgiveness in Christ, the love of God, the indwelling unity made possible by Jesus 
and in the power of the Holy Spirit, and the position of believers with Christ in heavenly 
places. The worship leadership the Shealy’s brought was a presence-based, encounter 
experience of worship, grounded in their experience of intimacy with God. They modeled 
and shared that experience with us with grace, hospitality, and discipleship. 

Weare still learning how to walk when it comes to the Holy Spirit in 
Wesleyanism. I have taught, preached, and laid a theological and biblical foundation. I 
have engaged the intellect, but I have limited experience with hosting and leading others 
into encounter with the presence of God. Our seminaries and continuing education 
courses engage the mind; they do not teach courses on how to encounter the presence of 
God, hear God, or discern the Spirit of God. That kind of experience can only be caught, 
experienced, and practiced. Experience is important to building faith, understanding the 
principles, and knowing how to share and lead others into their own experience. 

There is also power in “two or more’”—when one additional person responds to 
the presence of God in the room, the entire spiritual sense in the room can shift and the 
presence of God can be felt more tangibly. When several are intentionally focused on the 
presence of God, experienced in abiding in and hosting God’s presence, listening, 


discerning, worshiping, sharing God’s word, responding in humility, love, and 
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gentleness, and seeking to be a conduit of God’s works, it is far more effective and 
powerful than having one pastor trying to lead this event alone. Although I will certainly 
become more skilled in leading this kind of experience, I believe there is immense value 
in two or more working as a team. Jesus sent the disciples out two-by-two for a reason. 

Each participant has been affected by the event in different ways. Some had 
profound experiences; others who may have been resistant at least were not alienated and 
perhaps were softened a bit to the possibilities of deeper relationship with God. Several 
participants said that the event increased their interest in Bible study and have since 
joined a long-term, intensive Bible study. Some said the event has changed their prayer 
and worship life and the change is evident in their leadership. Some experienced healing, 
and some experienced increased faith for healing, evidenced in their prayers. Several 
have testified that they are walking in greater forgiveness, acceptance, and love for 
themselves and others. One participant who had suffered from suicidal ideation and self- 
harm has been walking in a new life of healing and freedom, love, acceptance, and 
forgiveness. 

As a whole, the event is bringing personal revival, new life, and renewal to 
individuals and to the church. The foundation laid by the event will be particularly 
helpful as the church discerns its future going forward in the midst of denomination 
challenges, and as the congregation returns to the building post-COVID19. The 
leadership team has received a shared understanding of the gospel, God’s love and 
acceptance, practices of devotion and listening for God, worship and an awareness of 
God’s presence, the importance of forgiveness, the importance of God’s word, 


understanding of the indwelling power of the Holy Spirit, and some understanding of the 
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call and power God gives to do the works of God by the Holy Spirit. I expect the 


membership at large will feel the difference as together the leadership focuses on and 
leads in listening for God, forgiving others, honor and glorifying God in worship and 
prayer, and serving God and others in the power of the Holy Spirit. 

As a pastor, I have also grown from the experience in learning to host the 
presence of God and lead others into encounter with God. I look forward to offering more 
workshops on prayer and inner healing, which participants were interested in receiving, 
and seeing the impact these leaders and their encounters with God have on the rest of the 
church body and community. I expect as they walk in and witness to what they have 
experienced, more people will be convinced and invited to experience this life in Christ, 
and the church will increasingly experience and witness to the power and presence of 
God. I look forward to seeing what God does with the seeds that have been planted and 
continuing to walk with this congregation toward fuller experiences of God’s love, 
power, grace, and healing and sharing with others. I also look forward to sharing 
Wesley’s theology of salvation and the Holy Spirit with other Methodist leaders, and 
leading others in experiencing the Holy Spirit and the fullness of salvation God offers. 

This project tested a theory that participants who attended a weekend event 
focused on the Trinitarian gospel, Wesleyan experience and encounter with God, 
testimonies, prophetic worship, and practical application will encounter God and show 
evidence of that encounter consistent with biblical and Wesleyan theology of salvation 
and the Holy Spirit. The project demonstrated that this model is effective for introducing, 
inviting, and leading Methodists into a deeper understanding and experience of the 


persons of the Trinity and a Wesleyan understanding of salvation. 
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